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SURO err 


that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear. . .” 
We stop. The word “clear” 
is not just the word we want 
to use. We open our The- 
saurus. and turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “in- 
telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, 
precise, definite, well-defined, 
perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, trans- 
parent, above - board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unam- 
biguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, posi- 
tive, unconfused, graphic.” 
See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. 
The synonynis of every word 
and expression are given in 
this manner. 
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Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 


You are busy on a story. Words are 
flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 


This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 
can afford to be without it. The purpose 
of a dictionary is merely to explain the 
meaning of words; the word being given 
to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea being given, 
to find the word or phrase by which that 
idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressed. 

It matters not whether you are writing 
a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 
business letter. this volume will prove 
a real friend. It is regarded by our most 
distinguished scholars as indispensable 
for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
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22 East Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail 
one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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MAKE TYPEWRITER 
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Only15cPerDay 


Buys a Typewriter” Remington \ 


Think of it! Securinganyoneof these § Sef Starter Model 10 
latest model standard typewriters, : ; 
— guaranteed, for about one- J With all latest improve- 
half the original factory price. J ments. A good typewriter 
Simply send us $3.00 with the cou- J at a real bargain price. 
pon and we will send you yourchoice § The manufacturer’s fac- 
of any typewriter in this advertise- 4 price et Le enpeerts 
pe er tatng ol —— direct from one factéry on 
A easy payments for 
and when entirely satisfied 
send us only $5.00 per month Only $5300 


rental until our low direct- 


from-factoryprice has been paid Cash Price Only 
and themachineis then yours. s 47. 70 
5-Year 


Guarantee 
We give you thegeme a 
guarantee as if you A 
paid the original Ro yal— 7 1] 
factory price. You 
must be entirely 
et er Fed The Master Model 
ery way. So This typewriter is preferred by 
“ds en your thousands of people to all other 
oe makes because of its superior 
. writing qualities. The manu- 
facturer’s factory price of this 
typewriter is $102.50. We will 
send it direct from our factory 
on easy payments for 


Only $5822 


Cash Price Only 
$5220 
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Silent Model 8 


A good, practical, silent 
typewriter. The manu- 
facturer’sfactory priceof 
this typewriter is $105.00. 
We will send it to you 
direct from our factory 
on easy payments for 


Only $5800 
Cash Price Only 
$5220 

















Process 
Re - Manufactured 


The famous ‘‘ Young 
Process’? means a me- 
chanically perfect opera- 
ting typewriter, guaran- 
teed like new. Every 
typewriter is completely torn 
down, cleaned thoroughly b 
our special process; hand- 
brush enameled, baked in our 
special ovens; highest quality 
nickel-plated; all worn weak or faulty 
parts replaced with new parts, entire 
machine completely assembled, ad- 
justed and perfectly aligned by 
specialized typewriter experts. / YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 

on eee saesl Gee J Dept. 2233, 654 W. Randolph St. 
writer from brand new in / Breen so eth 

appearance, service and work- i) tapewtinar on 10 days’ tial, express collect. i 
manship. You save about , enclose $3.00 deposit and will pay $5.00 monthly 
half the original manufac- ¢ until your factory price in this advertisement is 


’ ; 4 paid when the machine becomes mine. I may re- 
turer's price. / turn the typewriter, at your expense, within the 
SEND COUPON TODAY / trial period and you will refund my deposit. 
Save time and money. The supply of typewriters at these low / 
prices is limited. This is your opportunity to secure a guaran- 
ed standard typewriter at a big saving. Fill out and mail Pi Name eee 
he coupon today sure. 


Young Typewriter Co. (888i vn 


554 W. Randolph Street, Dept. 2233, Chicago ¢ City... : State r wee 
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ments. Standard the 
World Over. The manu- 
facturer’s factory priceof 
this typewriter is $102.50. 
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direct from our factory 
on easy payments for 


Only $7309 


Cash Price Only 
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Cut Down the Rejection Slips 


Sell your manuscripts the first time out. Have them right before you send them 
out. This is harder than it sounds. You have been too close to the story—it is hard 
for you to see it in proper perspective—you fail to see some of the minor imper- 
fections that may stand between the thanuscript and its sale. In such cases your 
stories need constructive criticism. Your stories need to be analyzed carefully and 
critically to discover the flaws—to point out the places that need reconstruction, 
with instruction on how to do it—to pick out weak spots in the plot—to improve 
characterization, and to show you a dozen other things that need to be done. But 


this must not be left to amateurs; it must be done by experts—by people who have 
been through the mill and made a success of their own work. That is why— 


Writers’ Digest Criticism Service 


MAKES THEM SELL 


Our Criticism Department is com- 
posed of people who can tell you how 
to write because they have learned to 
write—no failures, no “hacks,” no peo- 
ple who have failed to make good them- 
selves. They are people with a deep 
interest in the other writer’s problems, 
and who therefore take a keen joy in 
helping to solve them. They are people, 
too, who know the market and can give 
valuable advice about selling your manu- 
scripts. 


HONEST CRITICISM 


This means that every manuscript 
which is received is read and criticized 
just as carefully as though it were the 
critic’s own work. This does not mean 
that we guarantee favorable criticism. Our 
critics assume that you do not just want 
compliments, regardless of the merit of 
your work. If your work is good, we 
tell you so and suggest suitable markets. 
If it is faulty, we likewise tell you how 
you can make it better. We guarantee 
HONEST CRITICISM. 


OUR RATES FOR CRITICIZING PROSE MANUSCRIPTS 


Owing to the volume of work which began to come in after we had established 
the Service, we have been obliged to set a nominal fee for our criticism service. This 
has been put as low as is consistent with the quality of the service which we offer, 
and is based upon the length of the manuscript, as follows: 

sn o's Ga ain hres vi en Rie wae ae OE $1.00 
I I one gots cmraint a aalbie via oeiice ore-S pe A 1.75 
ls I I os oxic ad Se o-s'sa ae eens ob eine ate lemen 2.50 
tgs 3 girs win. donde @@ iad bois ek RUA Rigo 
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Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 10,000. 50 cents for 

each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 

CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum charge $1.00. 
4 cents per line. 

CRITICISM OF PHOTOPLAYS: Minimum charge 
of $2.00 for any synopsis. If over 2000 words, 
$1.00 for each 1000 up to 5000. Over 5000 words, 
75 cents per i000. 

Command our services! 
your next rejection slip. 
script—TODAY! 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
22 East 12th Street, _CINCINNATI, O. 


Over 100 lines 





Digest Typing 
Service 


os We also offer a Typing Serv- 
Let us help you eliminate ice. For this the ry 75¢ 
Send us your new manu- for each 1,000 words. The work 
is done by expert typists, on a 
good quality of paper, and the 
price includes one complete set 
of carbon copies. 











NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 


“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R, C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 


e to — you some more stories 


“I like the frank way you get at your a, 7. ho 
arren, Pa, 


just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. 
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The Literary Business of 
James Knapp Reeve 


Books for Writers 


THE NEW 1001 PLACES TO SELL MANU- TECHNIQUE OF FICTION WRITING.—Study 
SCRIPTS.—The standard guide to the market for all of this book will give definite knowledge of how to 
classes of literary material, Exact information about develop any basic idea into the best story that can be 
markets for short stories, articles, essays, photoplays, built around it. The most important work of its k'nd. 
post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, Price, $1.75. 
plays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor, : 

More than 100 publications are named, that use _PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A Practical 
poetry. More than 200 markets for short fiction. Exposition of Germ-Plots, What They Are and Where 
Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade Press to Find Them: The Structure and Development of the 
work, <A list of Trade Journals and their needs. De- Plot, and the Relation of the Plot to the Story. The 
partments explaining Juvenile, Religious and Agricul- Contents include a number of both Simple and Com- 
tural markets. Book publishers. House organs, | Plicated Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers 

practical examples in Plot Building, Price, $1.00, 


Photoplay Producers. Price, $2.50. 
88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— | THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD. Will enable you 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers who to keep track of, and furnishes a complete record of 
want to exchange their less pretentious efforts for | all MSS. Indispensable to any writer who desires 
checks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to make money a simple and efficient method of record-keeping. Any 
by Syndicating, by Writing Advertising, by Doing | detail relative to the sending out of each individual 
Press Work, by Writing Greeting Card Verses and | manuscript instantly available. A saver _of time, 
Sentiments, etc, There is a list of markets, with | money and labor. Price, 70c. 
arent Price, $1.20. | WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An inexpensive book- 
HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—The | iet that puts in tabloid form the answer to this great 
author points out every step from the idea | question that thousands of writers ask each day. A 
finished short story. There are seven chapters: » | handy desk help, Price, 25c. 
> e . . J « ats ° R “os e . 
Flot; Method of Narration; The Introduction; The | RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual 
meee’ tg Ne ieee ae Shetiae és tl . <, a- | for versifiers; offers an understandable, easily applied 
tion of the Manuscript; the Flacing of the Story. | treatment of Verse Making in General, Rhyme, Meter, 
Price, 65c. | Stanza Forms, Subtleties of Versification. The 
MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING — ITs | @2uatrain and Sonnet, The Ballade and Other French 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—By Howard T. Dimick. The | Forms, Types of Modern Verse, The Song, — 
Best Book of Instruction on Photoplay Writing Yet ransiation. meee Sree 
Published.—A book for the beginner, and for the | WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—A vet- 
successful worker who is already selling his scenarios; | eran writer who has minted thousands of his ideas 
it teaches the primary steps, and each successive step | jnto the coin of trade press editors, tells definitely, 
up to the completed play; there are new lessons in | and in detail, how to make a success of trade press 
technique, in the use of material, problems of the | authorship. It is likely that Mr. Farrington has 
play, and in the business management and selling of contributed to more periodicals than any other living 
work, 7 : | writer. He has edited several trade papers, and this 
Includes a graded series of exercises, beginning | jook is the outcome of years of experience. 
with analysis and proceeding to creative writing, of Price, $1.00. 


invaluable aid to the intelligent aspirant. Also, a 
complete sample scenario of 7,500 words, and various PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP.—Designed to «afford 
synopses, The help given by this work could not be writers an insight into certain technical and financial 
secured through any course of lessons at ten times aspects of the profession of letters as followed by 
the price of the book. the general writer for current publications, It will 
“Dimick’s Modern Photoplay Writing is the most give you information upon writing which will help 
thorough manual of its kind that we have ever seen you in every phase of your work—short stories, 
verse, articles. Each writer will find some- 


The book trests every important detail of screen essays, . I 
authorship.’—The Bookman thing useful about his specialty. By James Knapp 


392 Pages; Cloth; Price, $3.00. | Reeve. Price, $1.00. 
Catalogue of 25 Other Helpful Books on Request. 


Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 


and advice regarding markets by one who has for many years been 
work—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and news- 
writer—which have had cumulative effect in giving 
experience can be applied to your 


Constructive criticism engaged in 
various branches of literary w 
papers, publisher, editor, foreign correspondent, travel 
a very full understanding of editorial needs and requirements. This 
own needs. 

The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 

1000 words or less Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 cents for 
1000 to 2000 words......--seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ° each additional 1000. Special rates for book manu- 
2008 60 BOGS WOTES:. oc cccccccccseseseccsesesene ; 2 ae 50.000 worda. aud tar were 

3000 to 4000 words... . 2 sc ripts ot ! more than 20,0 ‘ words, ane r verse. 
4000 to 5000 words. Send for full explanatory circular. 


Correspondence invited. 
Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio 
*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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Announcing the Prize Winners in the 
Authors’ Typing & Revising Bureau’s 


Monthly Manuscript Contest 


For January 


_ The contest, in which we offered four prizes—$20.00, $15.00, $10.00, and $5.00— 
for the best short story, the best photoplay synopsis, the best informative article, and 
the best poem, closed at 5:00 P. M., January 31st. 


After careful reading and selection, the following manuscripts were chosen as the 
best among several hundred ‘submitted: 


Short Story: “THE VOLUNTEER,” by Frances Martin, Atlanta, Ga. 
Photoplay: “KIDNAPPERS versus KIDNAPPERS,” by Alice M. Siddall, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Article: “MANIKIN CLOCKS OF THE OLD WORLD,” by Tasker Blue, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 
Poem: “THE PRAYER OF THE MINOR POET,” by Mary Chase Cornelius, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Prizes are awarded each month for the best 
Short Story Informative Article. ...$10.00 
Photoplay Synopsis.... 


TERMS OF THE CONTEST: 


1. Each MONTHLY CONTEST closes at 5:00 P. M. on the last day of each month, The contest 
is open to anyone, residing anywhere, except officers or employes connected with this Bureau. All manu- 
scripts will be returned at the close of each contest. We are not purchasing any of the manuscripts, 
and retain no right or claim to them, whether or not a prize is awarded, 

2. There are no restrictions in regard to length, theme or treatment; all stories must be original, 
never published, or produced on the screen. 

3. Manuscripts should be folded (not rolled), enclosed in a large envelope and addressed to “Monthly 
Contest Editor, Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau, Drawer F, Tallapoosa, Ga.’ 

_ 4. Contestants are asked to enclose a stamped, self- abdmenel. envelope for the return of their manu- 
scripts. The manuscripts will be held in our office from one to thirty days, depending on the day of the 
month received, 

__ 5. All manuscripts must be TYPEWRITTEN on plain white paper, size 8% x11, with black record 
ribbon, on one side of the sheet only. Each sheet must be numbered, and bear the name and address 
of the author, in the upper left-hand corner. 

6. Under no circumstances will we revise a manuscript which has been submitted for the Monthly 
Contest, for obvious reasons. It is permissible, however, to offer manuscripts which have been previously 
revised in the regular course of our business, 

7. The names of prize winners (with their permission, of course) will be announced each month in 
the Writer’s Digest. 

ABOUT OUR SERVICE. 

The Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau was established five years ago, and has enjoyed a steady 
ind consistent growth. Writers have been quick to realize that our Detailed Criticisms are really worth- 
while, our Editorial Revision a potent selling factor, and our typing as clear, legible and free from typo- 
graphical errors as the story would appear when printed on the pages of a magazine. 

We are located in a small town in an out-of-the-way part of the country. Nevertheless, we continue 
to thrive and grow. We have author-clients in every state of the Union ; in Canada, Mexico, South 
America, New Zealand, India and China. We have helped a great many “budding young authors” sell 
their first manuscripts, through competent criticism, revision, and our knowledge of the markets. 

We make no charge for Detailed Criticisms of manuscripts under 7,000 words. Our help is yours 
for the asking, Forward your manuscript today for a free criticism; it will be returned promptly, with 
our honest opinion of its merits and demerits, 


AUTHORS’ TYPING & REVISING BUREAU 


“‘The Agency That REALLY Helps” 


DRAWER F, TALLAPOOSA, GA. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 


announces a 


Short Story Prize Contest 


_Mr. Thomas H. Uzzell is writing for THE WRITER’S DIGEST what we 
believe to be the most important and most practical series of articles ever written 
on the technique of the short story. 


There is no question about it—the short story market was never so active as 
today. Editors everywhere are calling for stories—and the number of fiction maga- 
zines is constantly increasing. New talent and new kinds of stories are wanted. 
We are perfectly safe in saying that no good story—built according to sound 
principles of short story technique—goes begging today. “Sound principles of 
short story technique”’—there is the entire problem—a problem which we are 
attempting to solve in Mr. Uzzell’s articles, and which we want our readers to 
apply in working out their plots. 


Cash Prizes Will Be Given for the Two Best Stories 


$60 and $40 


In addition, to each of the contestants sending in the ten next best 
stories our Criticism Service will offer a free detailed criticism of their 
story—why it failed and practical suggestions for reconstructing it—with 
lists of possible markets. 


In addition, we have arranged for the publication of the winning stories in 
Brief Stories Magazine, co-operating with us in this Contest Also upon the 
publication of the story winning first prize a radario, or radio play, will be written 
around the story and ueieat over WLW, with full credit to the author. 


No restrictions will be placed upon the type of story submitted. Stories 
written from the romantic point of view, or the realistic; mystery stories; love 
stories; adventure stories; business stories—all will be judged from the standpoint 
of idea value, plot construction, form characterization, and the other ingredients 
that go inte the making of a good short story. Each story should be kept within 
5,000 words. All rights are reserved for the winning authors, except first magazine 
rights. Authors failing to win a prize retain all rights to the stories they submit. 


Contest closes June 20th. 


Judges will be announced in the next issue of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 


For complete instructions about how to prepare your manuscripts for entering 
this contest and other information address— 


Short Story Contest Editor 
Writer’s Digest 22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Carry the Makin’s With You 


By HUGH F. GRINSTEAD 


Readers of Western Stories, Argosy-All Story, and other maga- 


sines have been attracted by Mr. Grinstead’s stories. 


He “arrived” with- 


out fan-fare and trumpets, which made you wonder, maybe, if there was 
a Hugh Grinstead. There is, and he is vice-president of the Missouri 
Writer's Guild, but “grew up on a ranch in the West, which accounts for 
my ability to handle Western stuff better than anything laid in the cities.” 


The old-time cow puncher with a sack 
of Duke’s Mixture, a tiny package and a 
supply of matches, carried with him the 
constant assurance of a good smoke when- 
ever he wanted it. There was no fussing 
bout or hunting up material, no waiting 
io get home or to the nearest store for a 
cigar. The “makin’s” were always within 
reach of his hands. 

The writer of fiction, or of fact articles 
for that matter, might well follow the ex- 
unple of the old range rider. Keep the 
“makin’s” by you so that you can roll a 
story at any time without spending a day 
two studying the encyclopedia, looking 
through a cumbrous collection of material, 
ind worse yet, waiting for an inspiration. 

You may have guessed that I would ad- 
vise the keeping of a notebook, into which 
ire jotted down from time to time various 
iems, both useful and useless. I'll admit 
hat I have never availed myself of the 
notebook privilege as much as I should. | 
elieve in the notebook habit, but I also be- 
‘ieve in another practice—using the head. 

Anybody with a head big enough to 
‘volve a piece of salable fiction has room 


in it for the storage of material that has 
accumulated through a period of years, 
whether he wills or not. Draw on memory ; 
it is your bank account, so to speak. Look 
back over that period of your life when you 
were most impressionable, say from the age 
of twelve until and after you have reached 
your majority. What happened to you 
during that time? To be sure, you may 
have had a youngster’s point of view then, 
but what are we all but children yet. We 
may kid ourselves into believing we have 
grown up, but it is the elemental that has 
the strongest appeal for us—love, hate. 
hunger, cold, labor requited, obstacles over 
come. 

I have in mind the vears I spent on a 
Western ranch, a summer with a surveying 
party, my apprenticeship in a country print- 
ing office. Things happened to me then, 
they loomed large and made their impres 
sion; for the sheet was clean. The big 
hearted cowboys, the old prospector with a 
line of hope that would shame the rankest 
of modern optimists, the tramp printer with 
his many vices and an occasional shining 
virtue—I knew them all and I delight to 
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weave them into my stories. People with 
the same characteristics doubtless exist to- 
day, and the same experiences befall, but 
they do not produce the same impression 
upon me. The experience of a year ago, of 
a month ago, may be treated as common- 
place and is forgotten—crowded out of a 
mind cluttered up with things that 


seemingly of more importance. 


The Same Character Used Over 
and Over Again 
| have used my old prospector friend over 
and over again in stories of adventure. 
True, | never knew the real man to do the 
things I make him accomplish in fiction, but 
| know about how he would react to a 
situation like the one I have placed him in. 
[ evolve the situation and put him in as 
chief character, knowing he could not play 
me false. He may never have found a 
handful of the yellow metal in ail his 
goings and comings over desert and across 
mountains, but he has a heart of gold and 
a universal sympathy that extends to all 
mankind. 
Then out of these 


are 


early experiences | 
have made the situation, using characters 
that I have known later. Character knows 
no age; King Davids and Herods still claim 
the attention of the reader of the daily 
paper. Not all of these old acquaintances 
of mine were good men, there was the self- 
ish man and the bold criminal. I suppose 
they are about the same today. 

The reminiscent mood is mental 
exercise for the writer of fiction—not that 
| would have him go back and write about 
past generations unless his theme fits the 
time. But if there is a character or a situ- 
ation that has made an indelible impression, 
that stands out clearly above all that has 
gone before or comes after, drag it out and 
use it. the character in modern 
clothes, trim the situation down to meet 
the requirements of your time, then go to 
work and put these early impressions on 
paper. 

By all means pick up every bit of knowl- 
edge you can from day to day, jot it down 
in a note book or keep it revolving in the 
brain until you make something of it; but 
also go back to this treasure place of early 


good 


Dress 
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impressions and dig. It may be only a few 
years back, you may be at the threshold, or 
it may be ten, twenty, thirty, years—but 
you'll be surprised at what you find. There 
will be some unpleasant remembrances 
that you have always thought you’d like to 
forget, but even these harsh lines have been 
softened by time, and you can use them for 
a good purpose. 

It is never necessary to use an idea when 
it occurs to you. Better keep it in mind, 
building to it from time to time until the 
proper period of incubation has passed and 
a full fledged plot is hatched. 

Thus armed with the “makin’s,” the 
writer who is wrecked on a desert island 
without notebook or a book of plots, may 
fashion a quill pen from an eagle’s feather. 
make ink from the juice of wild berries and 
write a story on bark and leaves to pass 
away the time until he is rescued. 





At the Popular Song Forge 
Mrs. S. E. 


ne of our esteemed readers, 


Goff, sends us a newspaper clipping, one of 


S. Jay Kaufman’s “Round the Town” talks, 
on a theme that will interest all DiGrst 
readers : 

The poet, Joseph Auslander, who con- 
tributes to the Bookman, Vanity Fair, and 
other equally fine publications, is in town 
He is a Harvard professor. Young. Ver 
Modern. And wants to try his hand 
at more or less popular lyrics. We took 
him to the Irving Berlin factory. There 
Monsieur Bernstein explained to him just 
what the present day songs must be. And 
how the uneducated, the man who knows no 
English and has less taste, often writes the 
“knockouts.” And that just now the utter!) 
ridiculous songs are the big thing. For ex 
ample, one of the songs most in deman« 
now has a chorus which runs something lik: 


live. 


this: 


my old tomato, 


I love my old tomato, 
can love me like 


‘Cause nobody else 
tomato can; 

No one could be leaner, 
seen ’er 

And I’m proud to be her man. 

When she tries to crown me with a rolling-pin 

I never try to stop her—all I do is grin: 

I love my old tomato, my old tomato, 

Cause nobody else can love me like my old 
tomato can 


my ol 


you’d know ’er if you'd 





Selling "Em in England 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


Author of “The Fiction Business,” “The Second Mate,” etc., ete. 


Live-tip stuff for American writers who want to make the English maga- 
zines. Mr. Jones is spending a few months in London, making 
a first-hand study of this important subject. 


Unless all signs fail, the American writer 
is rapidly coming into an excellent market 
for his subsidiary English rights—unless 
he signs them away to an American pub- 
lisher, who promptly markets them abroad! 
being at the moment in France, I am un- 
able to use the names and plans of certain 
editors without permission, but I have de- 
linite knowledge that not only is the English 
market widening for American writers, but 
better prices will be paid for fiction than 
have heretofore obtained. 

The average Englishman—the man in 
the street—hates Americans with an open 
ind loudly voiced detestation; it is part of 
his insular prejudice, yet he reads their 
stories and likes them. The average Eng- 
lishman just above the street level has none 
of this hatred and all of the liking. Only a 
tew days ago Mr. T. P. O’Connor, whose 
famous Weekly is now consolidated with 
Cassel’s literary weekly, and who is known 
as the “Dean of Fleet Street,” expressed 
himself to me on the subject in no uncertain 
terms. Here is his opinion, in substance, 
and it is valuable as coming from so active 
a force in the world of English journalism 
and letters; also, as expressing a majority 
opinion : 

“I have just wakened to the excellent 
‘raftsmanship of American writers, and to 
vhat they are doing. It is my announced 


purpose to introduce more of them to Eng- 
ish readers, and to get their work better 


known over here. The average English 
‘tory is a pretty poor thing, and this is 
cause we have never paid enough in the 
ist to get good work. For my own part. 
' shall try to get the very best work written. 
nd to pay the very tip-top price for it 
‘thers will have to do the same.” 

That’s true enough—they will. 
f these literary weeklies are published by 
irge firms, each of them using a storv of 


Several 


about two thousand words in each issue. 
and most of these stories are just what 
“Tay Pay” called them. Another editor, 
of an excellent monthly fiction magazine, 
asked me recently if I had ever heard of a 
certain American writer, from whom he 
had just bought English rights to a story 
It was to laugh, and I laughed. 

“Everyone who reads fiction in America 
has heard of him,” I said. “Why?” 

“Well, 1 want all his stories I can get,” 
he rejoined. “We don’t know him over 
here, but it’s great stuff. And between you 
and me, I’ll be in a position before long to 
compete with your American editors; our 
house is going to spend more money on 
fiction. Why, vou chaps can write, over 
there!” 

This editor was himself a well 
known writer—and he had just discovered 
that we could write! Well, he’s not alone 
in that. American books have been pub- 
lished over here for a long time, but the 
English editor is just waking up to our 
abilities in the magazine market. That’s 
like the poor downtrodden English radio 
fan, who has never heard of peanut tubes 
and dry battery sets and so forth; he is still 
in the dark ages of radio, and lucky if the 
government lets him operate a receiving set 
at all. How those English radio fans did 
carry on about my little hundred-dollar set ! 
Lucky the government never knew I had it; 
and how the poor fans wished they had 
anything like it for themselves ! 

The same with fiction—they’re waking 
up. At the same time, they wake up cau- 
tiously in England; no jumping out of bed 
and landing with both feet. A writer has 
practically no chance to sell stuff here by 
shooting it over on his own account; it can 
be done, but the odds are against it, as are 
the time and expense concerned. The Eng- 
lish editor likes to buy from an agent 
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rather than direct. Practicaly all the maga- 
zine business is handled that way, over here. 

Before going farther—don’t write me 
any letters asking for the names of agents! 
I shall not answer ; in fact, your letters may 
not reach me at all, as I’ll be travelling. 
The agent business in England is a cracking 
good one, there are many agents in the 
field, and some of them are just as rotten 
as some American agents I have dealt with. 
Others are just as good as good American 
I know one or two who are rank 
liars and will promise anything. I know 
one whose sole support is a very well 
known writer who is tied up to him by con- 
tract, and whose work sells like hot cakes; 
aside from this, the agent in question could 
not borrow a sixpence from any English 
editor without having his note endorsed by 
the Bank of England. I found one day that 
a book of which | was co-author had been 
published in Engiand eight years ago, with 
a very large sale, and ran it down to see 
why I had never heard about it previously. 
The agent» who handled the deal complained 
that he had no records of it whatever. My 
own agent could have made him pay up, 
but advised staying out of the mess. 

Yes, I have a cracking good agent, whose 
firm name is Hughes Massie. If that’s a 
blank space, it’s Mr. O’Donnell’s fault—he 
may not want to advertise agents, and no 
blame to him. Anyway, | like my agent. 
(It’s too good a tip to delete—we'll fool him 
and let it ride!—T. C. O'D.) 

What about the English market? As 
nearly as I can discover, it’s just like the 
home market; anything goes if it’s good. 
The story’s the thing. Entertainment. It 
goes without saying that a too-American 
story would not go here, if it were con- 
cerned with legal intricacies, baseball, or 
some such thing not understood of the 
reading public on this side. I cannot detect 
that an English character is necessary to 
sell the story here; however, it might im 
prove the sale. 


agents. 


Western Stories 
Western stuff is supposed to be liked 
over here, but I’d venture that what they 
like is the faked article, the West of movie- 
land. 


About the only Englishmen who can 
write of the real West are Roger Pocock 
and Frederick Niven, and they do it better 
than most American writers; as a rule, the 
Englishman imagines that Red Indians and 
buffalo are still prominent perils of our 
western frontier, and his conception of 
distance is that San Francisco is three or 
four hours from New York by rail. He 
may know all about China or Malaya or 
wherever his own colonies are—perhaps 
even Canada—but not about the sweet land 
of Miss Prohibition. 


How to Sell ’em 

How to sell stuff in England? . Free 
lance if you like, of course; there’s a Liter 
ary Yearbook which lists every market. 
with requirements, which can probably be 
obtained through booksellers. Or, if you 
try an agent, vou run the risk of getting a 
poor one. The agent runs the risk of get 
ting a poor writer, too; don’t forget that.* 
There are a wonderful lot of people selling 
regularly at home, who should be seiling in 
the Engish market and are not. I know of 
several writers, thoroughly arrived at home, 
who until the past six months were bliss 
fully selling “all serial rights” and who have 
only awakened to their English market 
within this time. One of them woke up and 
promptly landed a serial and two books 
over here at the first crack. Another is 
selling all his short stories and has two 
publishers waiting for his first book. It 
isn’t only the Englishman who needs to 
wake up, you see! 


Prices in the English Market 


(me last word about prices. I know an 
agent who proclaims aloud that he can 
obtain two to four cents a word for authors 
in the English market. Well, the fact is 
that he can’t; it simply is not paid, except 
to celebrities, and seldom even then. A 
friend of mine recently sold a solid page to 
Punch, and got ten dollars for it. The 
average paid for fiction, to well known 





*An article giving a considerable list of Eng- 
lish fiction markets, with addresses, will be 
published in the April Writer’s Dicest. This 
will in part answer the point raised by Mr 
Jones —T. C. O’D 


(Continued on page 27) 





How to Write Humor 


In which “contrast” is shown to be one of the essential ingredients 
of true humor. Read this article by a highly successful 
quipster, then—vyou try it! 


By HENRY FISHER 


Scores of letters containing jokes for 
revision and criticism reach my desk almost 
every week from real humorists, would-be 
humorists and can’t-be humorists. To the 
real humorist, my encouraging advice and 
criticism is meat and drink; but not so with 
the would-be’s and cant-be’s. The latter 
two cannot seem to grasp the fact that the 
leading factor in joke construction is con- 
‘rast. Therefore, to the very beginner, an 
explanation of what sharp contrast in 
humor means is vitally necessary. 

A word or phrase having two distinct 
meanings, both in sharp contrast to each 
other, presents the basis for many a side- 
splitting joke. Let us take the word “cocoa,” 
for instance. On one hand we have the 
cocoa we serve as a breakfast beverage 
vhile on the other hand, the word “cocoa” 
is used as a slang expresion in describing 
one’s head. The ancient joke proved how 
‘asily one word may lead to a side-splitter : 

Diner—Waiter, my cocoa is cold. 
Waiter—Why don’t you put your hat on 
then ? 

Let us see how this joke took up its 
formation. “Cocoa” leads us into the atmo- 
‘phere of a restaurant. Next we picture 
in old man seated at the restaurant table: 
\Ve ask ourselves this question: What re- 
imark may the old man make whereby the 
vaiter’s answer will appear in sharp con- 
‘rast to the question. It is understood that 
he waiter’s answer must be logical as well 
is funny. Now, if the diner asked for a 
poon for his cocoa, anything the waiter 

ould reply in reference to the old man’s 
cad might be far from logical. You can 
lace a spoon in cocoa, but you cannot place 

spoon in the diner’s head. But to relate 
‘0 the waiter that his cocoa is cold leads up 
o the point wherein the waiter may say to 
limself, “I wonder which cocoa that guy 


neans.”” See the point ? 


While discussing this very same word, it 
brings to the writer’s mind another: 

Reilly—This lump of sugar is for my 
coffee. 

Kelly (soaking Reilly over dome with 
brick)—Shure, an’ there’s a lump fer yer 
cocoa! 

Besides, a head is slangily spoken of as 
a noodle. Every housewife and grocer 
knows that noodles come in three widths: 
broad, fine and medium. Fine has two or 
more meanings. This brings us into the 
following joke, showing the sharp contrast 
once more: 

Betty—They say that Goodman, the mac- 
aroni king, is the smartest man in town. 


Billy—How come? 
Betty—Because he has a fine noodle! 


Now try it yourself and see how simple 
it all works out. You are walking along 
the avenue and observe a trolley car coming. 
Motorman on one end, conductor on the 
other. Is the motorman a conductor? you 
ask yourself. Of course not! He is, there- 
fore, a non-conductor. Here we have a 
word with two meanings. “Non-conductor” 
brings electricity to your mind. And the 
trolley is run by electricity. What could be 
sweeter? The joke is now forming itself: 

Old Lady—Aren’t you afraid of receiv- 
ing a shock at times? 

Motorman—Impossible, madam! 
non-conductor ! 


You will notice that in every joke you 
write, the very last line of the joke, or piece 
de resistance, as some call it, has been the 
source of your initial inspiration. 

Getting back to the trolley car,—you 
next observe the pole overhead, through 
which the power is generated from the 
feed-wires above. There are Poles in Po- 
land and poles on cars. One word with 
two meanings, standing out in sharp con- 
trast to each other. We all know that when 
the pole is off the trolley the car comes to 
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This is “the” moment of our editorial life thus far. In presenting the 

following as the first of a series of important articles on the technique 
of the novel we also take pride in introducing Mr. Phillips, the author of 
them, as also the author of three new novels that will see covers this 
year, all bearing the important imprint of Boni & Liveright. The first, 
“Other People’s Lives,” will be on the stands when this reaches our 
readers, the others following at intervals. A fourth novel will begin 
serial publication in the July issue of Motion Picture Magazine. 
Of course Mr. Phillips doesn’t need an introduction. He is Our Mr. 
Phillips—you know, one of our boys! His articles on the technique 
of photoplay and short story writing have long been among our most 
popular features; they have been an important factor in the reputation 
which Writer’s Dicest has achieved for the practical, “how-to” qual- 
ity of its material. Mr. Phillips, you may be sure, needed no urging to 
keep his articles practical and constructive: because he 1s one of not 
too many writers for writers who can also write entertainingly and 
forcefully for the public. And in WriteER’s Dicest we have attempted 
to provide the best possible medium for Mr. Phillips’ valuable exposi- 
tion. And if in affording a forum for Mr. Phillips we have contributed 
in any degree to the splendid success which has come to him through 
his appearance in the field of the novel, we shall feel gratified at having 
had a small part in what we look forward to as being one of the suc- 
cessful debuts of the year—T. C. OD. 


Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 
By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Lives,’ and (accepted) “The Untenanted Heart,” 
and “Bella Bids Herself Goodbye.” 


THE GREAT AMERICAN POTPOURRI 

For many years the tendencies of the of Mark Twain and pointed to “Huckle- 
budding ambitious author have been greatly berry Finn,” others nodded in the direction 
harassed and hampered by a bogie known of Howells and “Their Silver Wedding 
as “The Great American Novel,” or “The Journey.” And so it has been going along 
Great American Play.” Sooner or later, ever since. The Prophet has not yet ap- 
each one of us has set down with the secret _ peared. 
intention of ferreting out the succulent piot What is this “Great American What-do- 
that would lead us toward the coveted  you-call-it?’ Have you ever met anyone 
“Great American” goal. Some of us have’ who could describe it in detail or tell you in 
written years and reams only to find our- what way it must appeal to the Five Senses: 
selves at length wandering over our MSS. Is it a riddle, a myth or a hoax? 
in utter bewilderment. Does not the eternal obstacle lie in the 

The Public too has been standing with circumstance that we Americans are poly 
tip-toe expectancy awaiting “The Great glots? For one to write a novel of the 
American...” It seemed periodically South, for instance, and call it the great 
as though it had arrived. But on closer American story... ! Why, the Civil War 
inquiry it always vanishes like a will-o’- would be fought in miniature all over again. 
the-wisp. Some critics whispered the name How all-American is “Riders of the Purple 
12 
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Sage”? Or “Main Street”? Or “Within 
These Walls”? Or “Way Down East”? 
Or “Certain People of Importance”? Toa 


foreign public, any one of the foremen- 


tioned works taken separately might igno- 
rantly be accepted as The Great American 
Novel. But viewed from within these 
United States, each one appears flagrantly 
partisan. 

It would be much more appropriate to 
stage our opening and people the rest of 
the book among and from the horde aboard 
an incoming liner racing to meet its quota. 
llere are all your future American people, 
we might hazard. We were all foreigners 
once, we could say in a Foreword. 

Even then, we would find a dark shadow 
hovering at our elbow. For how could we 
have forgotten Lo, the poor Indian—the 
only genuine American? “The Leather- 


stocking Tales” confront us—but we shake 


our heads again. No. 

Perhaps Mr. H. L. Mencken can tell us? 

Having in hopelessness disposed of the 
(great American Novel, for the time being, 
let us approach the subject of The Ameri- 
can Novel. 

A New Era Due 

We feel that America is on the verge of a 
vreat era in the production of novels. Until 
this twentieth century, the American novel- 
ist has borrowed, copied and aped the for- 
eign novelist. This was but natural and 
not always unworthy of us. Foreigners 
were past masters in the novelistic art, they 
were our prototypes, our traditions were 
still before us largely and, finally, our nov- 
elists were often from recent foreign stock 
and they inherited and gave expression only 
to their un-American selves. Take but a 
few instances: Anzia Yezierska, Adriana 
Spadoni, Conrad Berkovici, Demetra Vaka, 
Kichard Le Galliene, ete. 

From “Bracebridge Hall’ right down to 
‘Graustark” we have had the foreign- 
\merican novel in our midst. 

There have been many exceptions within 
the past hundred years, of Americans writ- 
ing novels about America, but few of them 
have approached a full-rounded greatness. 
[he past twenty years, however, has wit- 


nessed a fine gesture and sweep of Ameri- 
can independence in the novel field. We 
feel, that in “Main Street” and in “Babbitt” 
Sinclair Lewis actually did the trick! 


* * * 


Do novels—and consequently their treat- 
ment and technique— change with the 
“times” ? 

Not until a few weeks ago did we first 
read “St. Elmo.” It was a “best seller” in 
our parents’ day. On first thought, we 
were inclined to say that here was an ex- 
ample that would seem to argue that novels 
had changed. But on consideration are 
we not obliged to admit that there is scarce- 
ly the difference of the width of an eyelash 
between that work of Augusta Evans Wil- 
son and the Harold Bell Wright kind? 

Which leads us to conclude there 
novels and novels, and ask ourselves which 
are we going to write? We could name 
probably ten different brands. Zane Grey 
and his atmospheric desert stories; Gene 
Stratton-Porter and her poor-but-virtuous, 
valiantly-struggling-but-always-winning ad- 
olescents ; Joseph C. Lincoln with his idylls 
of Cape Cod; Robert W. Chambers with 
his smart-set prodigies—and so on. They 
all may live and entertain, but they are not 
Life. It is an art of its kind, writing these 
novels, but it is not the great Art. 


What Should a Novel Do? 

We ask ourselves, What should a Novel 
do? 

A novel should achieve one of several 
things. The more of these points it attains, 
the greater it is. If it has them all, it may 
be acclaimed a Great Novel. 

First of all, a novel should depict faith- 
fully some essential phase of the day in 
which it is written. Thus we have “Main 
Street” set down for posterity. 

Second. Or, a novel should portray some 
group of people in some dramatic struggle 
that possesses an epic virtue. “The Pit.” 
for instance. 

Third. Or, a novel should delineate a 
character with such a masterly hand that 
he or she shall take his niche in the literary 
history of his land. Let us say, “Babbitt.” 

Fourth. Or, there must be a story that 


are 
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sweeps the imagination of the decade with 
its rich canvas, thrill, animation and bigness. 
“Ben-Hur” did it. 

Fifth. Or, there must be humor of such 
fine texture or whimsy that it touches the 
depths of the low-brow and the heights of 
the high-brow because it is so human. “Da- 
vid Harum” did it. 

Sixth. Or, it may be possessed of inven- 
tion so ingenious as to engage and intrigue 
the finer minds of its day? Perhaps “Jur- 
gen” does this. 

Seventh. Or, it may have plot of such 
marvelous yet logical and dramatic weaving 
that it becomes the talk of the town. “Black 
Oxen” is a candidate in this classification. 


Selecting the Theme 

Trying to bear most of these things in 
mind, then, we set about to write our novel. 

We look about for a theme. What will 
we write about? What period? Where, 
in all these United States, should be our 
locale ? 

We think a great deal for weeks and get 
practically nowhere at all. We feel that 
something of a vital nature is missing; 
something is wrong. 

Something is wrong. We have been bark- 
ing up the wrong tree. We have come 
upon our solution accidetally and it is some 
time before we even know that we have 
acquired our open sesame. We have stum- 
bled upon a living character. We now 
know WHOM we are going to write about. 
There may be several “who’s,” but remem- 
ber we should write stories about people— 
not places or things. Our novel is to be- 
come a human document, nothing more or 

Places and things are merely back- 
ground and environments ; they are second- 
ary. 

So, first of all, get in your mind and heart 
and soul, your personage or people. Get 
their personality fixed in your mind and 
never forsake them in this respect. Have 
them forever and ever true to themselves. 
They must remain captain of their souls 
throughout. If their souls are mean, then 
they can never become great. And if they 
are truly great, their souls can never, never 
become mean. Their characters may change. 
but not their souls. Outwardly they become 


very different people, but inwardly they 
must always have had—and sub-consciously 
have indicated it—a capacity, if not a ten- 


‘dency, for this change. 


Therefore, we must seek somebody who 
is capable of affecting us so deeply that they 
may in turn sustain — because of their 
strength or weaknesses and the contretemps 
and dramatic reactions which they will 
naturally incur—the heavy load of at least 
one hundred thousand words of a novel on 
their character. 

* * * 

Now we are prepared to show the actual 
steps taken in the writing of two novels 
that have been accepted. One, “Other Peo- 
ple’s Lives,” is being published simultane- 
ously with the appearance of this article. 





BALLADE OF A SPRING POET 


By ELEANoR Rospins WILSON 


It happened in this morning’s mail— 
There came three goodly checks and fair, 
Four vagrant poems met with sale 

And now new togs I'll have to wear; 
Bluebirds are making music rare 

But they’re not singing all alone, 

I’m jazzing out that happy air— 

| have some money of my own! 


Just as my luck seemed going stale 


\nd meagre poesy’s fine fare 

Showed I was waxing thin and pale 
\t wearing type and typing-chair,- 
When dreams were plenty and to spare 
Of how I’d spend an honest “bone,” 
Pegasus proved to be some mare, 

| have some money of my own! 


Before his lordship I’ll not quail 

His hard-earned savings to ensnare, 
But, happy as one freed from jail, 

Ill take the luring Trail to where 
Dame Fashion’s fresh enticements bare 
Beauty to win hearts of stone; 

If “money talks”, let it say, There 

[ have some of it all my own! 


ENVOI 
| do not wish to make folks stare, 
Still, I should like to have it known, 
Again my secret I will share 
I have some money of my own! 





The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Eight in Mr. Kennedy’s series of A, B, C 
‘studies of poetic technique 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 


Instructor of English at Carnegie Institute of Technology 


WHAT IS A LYRIC 


Lyrical has been here held essentially to im- 
ply that each poem shall turn on some single 
thought, feeling, or situation. In accordance 
with this, narrative, descriptive, and didactic 
poems,—unless accompanied by rapidity of 
movement, brevity, and the coloring of human 
passion,—have been excluded. Humorous 
poetry, except in the very unfrequent instances 
where a truly poetical tone perv ades the whole, 
with what is strictly personal, occasional, and 
religious, has been considered foreign. ; 
Blank verse and the ten-syllable couplet, with 
all pieces markedly dramatic, have been re- 
jected as alien from what is commonly under- 
stood by song, and rarely conforming to 
lyrical conditions in treatment.—Francis Tur- 
ner Palgrave. 


But the lyrical spirit is volatile and notori- 
ously hard to bind with definitions; and seems 
to grow wilder from year to year.—Arthur 
Ouiller-Couch. 


One may acquire the art of writing cap- 
able verse, and yet never write a true lyric. 
So gifted a master as Robert Browning 
might be said, with little exaggeration, 
never to have written a lyrical line. Yet 
Browning was an accomplished musician, 
while Shelley, who ranks among the su- 
preme lyrists of our Anglo-Saxon choir, 
could not carry a tune and was indifferent 
‘o pure music. 


To say, therefore, that a lyric is a song, 
is to utter something less than a half-truth 
-and yet to come as near the truth as 
words in brief compass may do. One 
hesitates at attempting a definition. The 
authentic lyrical spirit is above the range 
of mechanics, and yet more closely bound 
by them in expression than any other form. 
Some facts we can give: it must be an 
‘xpression of emotion personal and sincere, 
coupled with that something which Matthew 
\rnold calls “the lyrical cry.” Passion 
nd the singing voice: whatever the poem 
may be, without these two qualities, it is 


not a lyric. Read aloud the two short 


poems following. 


TO LUCASTA, GOING TO THE WARS 
Tell me not, Sweet, I am unkind 
That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. 
True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field; 
And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 

As thou too shalt adore; 

I could not love thee, Dear, 
Loved I not honor more. 

—Richard Lovelace 


so much 


SONG 
Love in fantastic triumph sate 
Whilst bleeding hearts around him flow’d, 
For whom fresh pains he did create 
And strange tyrannic powers he showed: 
From thy bright eyes he took his fires, 
Which round about in sport he hurl'd; 
But ’twas from mine he took desires 
Enough t’undo the amorous world. 


From me he took his sighs and tears, 
From thee his pride and cruelty; 

From me his languishments and fears, 
And every killing dart from thee, 

Thus thou and I the God have arm’d 
And set him up a deity; 

But my poor heart alone is harm’d, 
Whilst thine the victor is, and free. 

—-Aphra Behn. 


Which of these two poems is the more 
song-like? Both are love-poems; both are 
personal. The one called a song, however, 
is undoubtedly the less musical in quality, 
the less lyrical in mood. Now the mood of 
a love-poem—to consider the second men- 
tioned thing first—depends very largely on 
the quality about which I am always talk- 
ing: sincerity. 

Some writers assert that joy is the char- 
acteristic of the lyric; that only under the 
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urge of great happiness does man feel the 
genuine impulse to sing. I cannot agree. 
You will remember that I spoke of passion 
as one of the two indispensable qualities 
of the lyric; and love is, to be sure, the 
strongest and most universal of the pas- 
sions. Yet love of God, of country, af 
beauty in the voice of a bird or the swing 
of a marching regiment may be as profound 
a thing as the attraction of sex. 

In any one of these cases, the emotion 
aroused may be very far from joyous, and 
yet find expression in song, provided the 
emotion be deep and sincere. And it is 
just because its emotion is deeper and sin- 
cerer that the first of these two poems is 
emotionally the better lyric. The writer 
of the second, one fancies, was chiefly in 
love with a clever idea. 

The inner mood, however, has nothing 
directly to do with the musical quality. 
In form, a poem achieves lyricism through 
clearly understandable qualities that have 
to do with the mechanics of verse. That 
[‘renchman who, after a brief visit in Bos- 
ton, pronounced “celladoah” the most beau 
tiful word in the English language had at 
least one of the qualities of the true lyrist: 
he could distinguish musical word-sounds. 
Those of us who pronounce his gem “cellar 
door” may likewise have the musical ear, 
even though we cannot agree in his selec- 
tion. 

If we have that power, we know that 
some words and word-combinations are 
beautiful in themselves, regardless of their 
meaning, while others are harsh and un- 
pleasant, however beautiful may be the 
idea back of them. Eternal life for ex- 
ample, is more alluring than endless exist- 
ence. 

As in pure music sound melts into sound, 
each being selected for harmonious associa- 
tion with those around it, so in the lyric, 
word must flow naturally into word with 
no jarring sound to break the melody. Un- 
thinking critics have sometimes asserted 
that the lyrist must be sparing in his use of 
consonants. A moment’s thought will dem 
onstrate the folly of that statement. Not 
only is it impossible to write English with- 
out them, but consonants properly used 


have a music of their own. What such 
writers mean is that the lyrist should be 
discreet in using these less vocal sounds. 
“Trigonometry” and “Anaxamander,” de- 
spite their large proportion of vowels, and 
despite their possession of considerable 
euphony, hardly strike one as lyric words. 
The places of danger are word-beginnings 
and word-endings, because there such 
sounds as k-t, s-s, d-h, t-t, s-s, etc., may be 
brought together to the damnation of melo- 
dy. A strong, harsh line may be very fitting 
in its place. That place is not in a lyric. 

Harmonious word combinations are not 
enough to make a lyric. Its writer must 
concern himself with many things. He 
may produce music: 

Through unbroken, end-stopped lines. 


THE TIGER. 
Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 


What immortal hand or eye a 
Could frame the fearful symmetry? 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 


And what shoulder and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
And when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand and what dread feet ? 


What the hammer? What the chain? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil? What dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 


When the stars threw down their spears 
And water’d heaven with their tears. 
Did He smile His work to see? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee ? 


Tiger, tiger burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 
—William Blake. 

In this poem of twenty lines, there are 
only four broken lines, of which one is 
repetition. Two of the breaks occur exactly 
in the middle of the line where the natura! 
rhythm calls for a slight pause. 

Through rhythms of a_ pronounced! 
musical kind that almost sing themselves. 
as in Shelley’s Indian Serenade. 


(Continued on page 60) 





What to Write 


About for July 


Showing that July is filled with a number of things for writing about— 
and what is more, giving suggestions about hunting out things 
concerning other months to write about, too. 


By JOHN B. BEHRENDS and LENA C. AHLERS 


Every experienced writer knows that 
seasonable material should be prepared and 
submitted three and four months ahead of 
the time it is to be published, and now is a 
good time to prepare your material for 
A beginning writer could often sell 
much more material if he remembered 
this. Among the seasonable material to be 
prepared for July any of the following will 
be appropriate and receive the special at- 
tention of the editors because of its time- 
liness : 

Automobile, fishing, and vacation trips: 
in July many people, both in the city and 
country, are out on vacation trips, there- 
fore any article about automobiles is inter- 
esting to a great many readers, but for 
different types of magazines this material 
must be prepared and written up in a dif- 
ferent way. Farm journals would be inter- 
ested in.an account of what an automobile 
trip meant to the family, telling of the 
expense of the trip, scenery enjoyed, the 
healthful effects of the same, etc. Some 
of the standard magazines buy automobile 
stories that are given an interesting humor- 
ous twist, while the boys’ magazines use 
quite a number of automobile stories writ- 
ten in a spirit of adventure. The outdoor 
and recreation magazines all carry anec- 
dotal accounts of fishing trips, while Mun- 
sey's, Adventure, The Street and Smith 
publications and other popular story maga- 
zines contain many features of this kind 
that are filled with adventure, human inter- 
est, and action. The religious magazines 
contain short stories of vacation work or 
trips with a religious or helpful purpose. 
Life, Judge, and other humorous publica- 
tions, and many newspapers as well pay 
out many dollars for short humorous inci- 
dents that happen during vacation time. 

July is also the time for picnics and 
socials of all kinds. Articles on novel pic- 


July. 


nics and entertainments find places in some 
of the standard women’s magazines, and 
a delightful article using a picnic or outdoor 
gathering as a setting would sell to most any 
of the family magazines. An article featur- 
ing the picnics held by the different organi- 
zations in a city makes fine reading for the 
local town folks when published in their 
Sunday newspapers. 

Nature appeals more or less to all of us 
and nearly all of the magazines contain 
articles or stories on some phase of the 
outdoor world. There is the nature maga- 
zine that buys articles showing how (and 
why) to conserve the beauties of the open 
spaces. Juvenile and religious papers buy 
entertaining and instructive articles on out- 
door topics. The scientific magazines are 
always interested in new discoveries in the 
plant, animal, and mineral world. 


Fruit Canning Season 


July is in the midst of the fruit canning 
season for the busy housewife and she 
likes to read new recipes on canning or 
preserving fruit in her favorite farm jour- 
nal or family magazine. Most newspapers 
also contain a column of recipes during a 
part or all of the summer season, and often 
real worth-while prizes are given for the 
best recipes sent in. The health magazines 
such as Physical Culture, Good Health, etc., 
devote considerable space to the proper 
ways of preparing these foods for future 
use. 

All of us are always interested in the 
weather, as it plays an important part in the 
plans of the day’s activities. And when we 
think of the weather it is immediately asso- 
ciated in our minds with other things. The 
fruit growers’ chances for prosperity de- 
pend upon the weather, and therefore 
articles on how to take care of fruit trees 
during different kinds of weather would 
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prove acceptable to magazines that deal 
with fruit growing Explaining the fore- 
casting of the weather could be written up 
so as to sell to a scientific magazine. The 
popularity of ice cream and soft drinks 
during the hot weather season could be 
worded so as to command space in a trade 


journal. 
The Birthstone 


There is the birthstone of the month to be 
written about. Describing this stone, to- 
gether with interesting facts about it would 
make an article that would sell to the mail 
order papers, such as People’s Popular 
Monthly, Grit, Comfort, etc.; one might 
use this birthstone as the basis for a story 
with the standard or popular story maga- 
zines in mind. An imaginative mind could 
use the wedding superstition of the month 
of July as the nucleus for a good detective 
or mystery story. The flower of the month 
could also be described with a religious 
touch to the paragraph and be sent to some 
of the many religious papers. Such a 
sketch with a foreign setting might also 
prove acceptable to one of the standard 
magazines of the type of Harper's, Every- 
body's, Century, etc. 


Historical Events 


Any one of the historical events of the 
month could be written up and sold to one 
of the school or educational magazines. 
Local newspapers like articles about the 
celebrating of the aniversary of events in 
the town’s progress, or of some historical 
landmark near the town that the people 
take pride in. 

Of baseball, tennis, and swimming much 
can always be written during the summer 
months because a large per cent of the 
people take part in one of these sports and 
therefore are interested in anything that is 
written about it. The sporting, popular 
story, and boys’ magazines are good fields 
to sell this kind of writing to. 


Famous Folks 


Articles on famous persons born in this 
month form another interesting and profit- 
‘* Seaech ef writing to experiment in. 

‘Pets an the lives of our famous 
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bits of their strong characters and stead- 
fastness of purpose are ever found in maga- 
zines of nearly all kinds. Famous persons 
born during July include Sir Charles Tup- 
per, famous Canadian statesman; Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, great American writer; Gui- 
seppe Garibaldi, Italian military hero; Ste- 
phen C. Foster, author of “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home”; David C. Farragut, Ameri- 
can naval officer; John Paul Jones, one of 
the bravest sea fighters that ever lived; 
John D. Rockefeller, the richest man at 
one time in the world; Elias Howe, inven- 
tor of the sewing machine; Fanny Fern, 
satirical writer; John Calvin, theologian; 
John Quincy Adams, our sixth president; 
Julius Caesar; Henry D. Thoreau, Ameri- 
can nature writer; Florence M. Kingsley, 
author of religious books; Rembrandt, 
Dutch portrait painter; Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, English painter; Mary Baker Eddy, 
founder of Christian Science; Isaac Watts, 
English preacher and hymn writer; John 
Jacob Astor, famous rich man; William 
Makepeace Thackeray, English novelist; 
James Gibbons, a Roman Catholic church- 
man, and the first American to be a cardi- 
nal; Ellen M. Stone, noted missionary; 
Alexander Dumas, French novelist and 
dramatist ; J. G. Holland, American writer ; 
Jean Webster, American writer; Edwin 
3almer, writer; Thomas Campbell, Eng- 
lish poet ; Jean Baptiste Corot, French land- 
scape painter; Margaret S. Gerry, present 
day writer. 


Different Angles on the Same Subject 


A single subject can often be written up 
for three or four, or even more magazines 
by treating the material in a different way. 
Thus by writing of ice cream one could tell 
of the handling and making of ice cream 
and sell it to an ice cream trade journal. 
By writing up this material from a different 
angle telling how ice cream is one of the 
chief dairy products one could dispose of 
the article to a dairy or farm magazine. 
The article could be changed also so as to 
treat practically of problems in the operat- 
ing of refrigerating plants and be sent to a 
refrigerating trade journal. Again one 

(Continued on page 59) 
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How to Analyse Character 


How to read the language of motives, habits, impulses, appetites, 


sympathy, behavior, etc., as a background for 
successful fiction writing. 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Formerly Fiction Editor of “Colliers” and Author 
of “Narrative Technique” 


Two things that every writer of success- 
ful stories has to have, besides a knowledge 
of the mechanics of the English language, 
are skill in plot making and a sympathetic 
understanding of human nature. Skill in 
plotting can be acquired by a few months of 
systematic study; an understanding of the 
complexities of human nature requires a 
life time of serious application. Realizing 
as I do the vastness of the latter subject, 
I wish in this artic'e to set forth a few sug- 
gestions for those writers who realize the 
importance of mastering motives and 
human behavior, and who are anxious to 
sharpen their eyesight and deepen their 
comprehension of why people do what 
they do. 


I am aware that there are critics and 
editors who believe that nothing can be 
learned about character by systematic study, 
certainly nothing of any use to the author. 
The writer, they assert, who is destined by 
the gods to climb the heights, grasps the 
mysteries of human nature by a sort of 
sixth sense; he is led by his heart, by his 
sympathies more than by his head; he must 
feel, and if he feels deeply enough, he will 
be a great writer. May I say at once that 
I think this is unmitigated nonsense? Many 
struggling writers fail because of their 
being led astray by their feelings. They 
have no troub!e with feeling intensely. 
Their chief difficulties are weakness in 
entertain and inspire others with our stories, 
gest intellectually what they have seen. 

Sympathy with, even love for our fellow 
human beings, we must have if we are to 
but the greatest genius belongs to the man 
or woman in whom is found the ability both 
to feel and to think. No one can teach 
you this ability to feel but, if you are will- 
ing, much may be done to help you in cul- 





tivating an ability to comprehend the con- 
duct of the people in whom you are inter- 
ested. To profit by help of this kind you 
will need a genuine passion for the truth, 
great patience in working over multitudi- 
nous details, and a careful development of 
some systematization or organization of 
your knowledge as it piles up. 


The New Knowledge in Psychology 


The fiction writer today has a tremendous 
advantage over his predecessors in that the 
recently developed science of psychology 
affords him an extraordinarily entighten- 
ing insight into the “mysteries” of motives, 
habits, impulses, appetites, and behavior in 
general. You may argue that the great 
writers of the past never studied the science 
of psychology and (this will be the point 
of your argument) why should you study 
it? The truth is, however, that these same 
great writers did study psychology in their 
own way. Every writer is ninety per cent 
a psychologist, whether he knows it or not. 
His purpose of dramatic portrayal is much 
different from that of the scientist in psy- 
chology, but both handle the same materials. 

One of the greatest psychologists in this 
country is Professor John Dewey, of Co- 
lumbia University, and he himself has said: 
“The novelist and dramatist are much more 
illuminating as well as more interesting 
commentators on conduct than the schema- 
tizing psychologist.” 

The reason for this is that the fiction 
writer is a psychologist with an artistic 
purpose. This does not mean that you 
should enroll for a laboratory course in 
psychology, but it does mean that your in- 
terest in the facts of human conduct should 
be as profound and enduring as ‘is that of 
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the laboratory worker. All writers of nar- 
rative are good scientists as well as good 
artists in exactly the degree that they give 
effective portraya!s of human nature. 

Striking proof of this was furnished last 
year by a fiction writer who was studying 
character under Professor Pitkin, of Co- 
lumbia University. The student writer 
made as nearly exhaustive a study of a 
certain man as possible. Many thousands 
of words piled up in manuscript dealing 
only with the as yet unorganized facts 
about this man. On reading back over 
these notes one day with Professor Pitkin, 
the tragedy of the character’s life became 
more and more apparent, until the student 
sudden'y looked up and said: “There’s no 
way out for that man, if I’ve got him right. 
Any p!ot that uses these facts will have to 
end with his suicide.” About two months 
later news of his suicide was printed in the 
New York papers! Here was an extraor- 
dinary instance of the close relationship be- 
tween the science of understanding people 
and the art of portraying them in dramatic 
form. 


The Value of Character Study 

A deliberate and conscientious study of 
the characters of the people whom you meet 
in everyday life is of value to you as a 
writer for the following reasons: (1) if 
you succeed without a general understand- 
ing of character, the probabitities will be 
that you will find yourself using a very 
small, highly individualized group of peo- 
ple, or possibly even one character, and, if 
so, you will before long exhaust the market 
for stories in so narrow a field and be hard 
pressed to discover a new vein; (2) such 
study provides the best short-cut I know 
for those writers of pot boi‘ers or hack 
me!odrama who wish to reach the bigger 
magazines and bigger pay; and (3) some 
close observation of character is absolutely 
indispensable to all who expect to earn any 
measure of fame as fiction writers. Per- 
haps I should add that the majority of the 
leading writers in the country are pretty 
constant students of all new books and 
studies which shed enlightenment on the 
“why” of the conduct of our fellow men. 

I have said that the skillful handling of 
human character involves patient observa- 





tion and a thorough rationalization of the 
facts observed. 

Well, you are genuinely ambitious to 
write successful stories, you have read what 
I have written just above, and yet you may 
be saying to yourself, as many a student 
before you has said: “I agree to all that 
more or less; but I’ve always been inter- 
ested in people; I think I understand them 
pretty well, and yet, ding bust it, my stories 
don’t sell. The difficulty isn’t in my com- 
prehension of character.” 

I am not so sure now. Let’s see. Will 
you permit me to cross-question you a 
little? I do not know, of course, what 
answers I would get to my questions from 
you individually, but I am willing to wager, 
if you have not yet sold any manuscripts 
to well known magazines, that I can tell 
what some of your answers wou!d be; they 
will prove pretty clearly, I think, that there 
is an opportunity for improvement in your 
manner of handling this important problem 
of character study. 


Five Reasons Why New Writers Fail 


I will set down briefly the five chief 
weaknesses to be found in all writers who 
have not yet made real progress in charac- 
ter reading. I take them from personal 
interviews with a large number of student 
writers of fiction. I shall set them down in 
the order of importance and comment brief- 
ly on each one. 

1. The pleasure of being with people is 
confused with areal study of the characters 
of those people. This is the most common 
and most serious misconception among lit- 
erary students of character. All it means, 
of course, is that the writer is sociably in- 
clined; and there is nothing remarkable 
about that, you will grant. Mere association 
with other peopte is a passive act, while 
the mastery of anything is an aggressive, 
dynamic act. Associating with others is 
nothing but an opportunity to gather data. 
To understand these data, they should be, 
first of all, written down, then gone over, 
compared, filled in, ordered, and then fur- 
ther notations made as the result of later 
observations. The commonest result of 
associating passively with others is to be 
influenced by them, to fa‘l into an amiable, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The Editor’s Job 


‘Answering the well-known question, “Why is an editor?” and 
showing that The Obstacle has his obstacles, too! 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


It might help writers to avoid the con- 
tinual and systematic accumulation of re- 
jection slips if they understood more fully 
the inside workings of an editorial office, 
and some of the rules and considerations 
that govern editors in the selection of manu- 
scripts. 

[ am moved to consider this particularly 
just now by a paragraph in a recent letter 
from a correspondent, as follows: 

“You state that some writers expect an 
editor to conform to their views, rather 
than to follow his own. Perhaps this lat- 
ter method is proper, but to me it seems 
that it might be well for even an editor to 
let his public decide somewhat on the sort 
of matter he publishes.” 

Now this is just what an editor does—he 
lets his public decide. That is, his views 
regarding the availability of material sub- 
mitted and his decision as to acceptance or 
rejection, in the final analysis, is the deci- 
sion of his public. 

An editor is employed primarily because 
it is believed he can select the material 
which will not only hold, but increase the 
sales. If he does not have the judgment to 
select such material he is quickly advised of 
this in two ways: first, by a falling off in 
sales of the magazine; the second, by the 
receipt of letters from readers expressing 
their disapproval of the material which he 
offers for their perusal. It would astonish 
many to know how many readers write per- 
sonal letters to editors, stating their ap- 
proval or disapproval of the contents of his 
magazine. Nothing gives an editor more 
genuine pleasure than to receive a letter 
from an unknown reader telling him how 
good a certain issue of the magazine is, or 
better still, selecting a certain article or 
story for commendation. 

The reverse of this of course is seen in 
the letters stating that the magazine is fall- 


ing off in quality or interest, and stating 
specifically the view of the reader regarding 
certain contributions. 

And while a magazine may easily sur- 
vive the issuance of one number that is 
below its average, two or three such num- 
bers following one another would send its 
sales down so rapidly as to cause consterna- 
tion in the financial department. 

The editor’s job is not only to read and 
select manuscripts, but to keep up the cir- 
culation by supplying to his readers the 
things that they want and will approve. The 
best criterion for this is to know what they 
have approved in the past and to continue 
giving them things ef the same sort, but 
constantly better if possible. 

I have said “of the same sort” advisedly, 
for every magazine publish-d has in view a 
pretty distinct clientele, with certa.n well- 
defined tastes. There are readers who want 
the story uf adventure, others the crime and 
detective story, some the old-fashioned love 
story, others who delight in the psychologi- 
cal development of a tale, some to whom the 
sex story is the one of greatest appeal. 
There are some who read for information, 
some for amusement, some for excitement, 
some merely to pass an idle hour. The 
editor who knows his job has all these 
classes in his mind’s eye, and can tell pretty 
nearly which ones among them belong to 
his clientele; and it is for them that he 
selects his material each month—winnowing 
out that which will not appeal to at least a 
considerable per cent of his constituency, 
and seizing avidly that which he believes 
will have its message for a majority. 

It has been well said that no editor can 
afford to use any article or story that will 
not have its appeal to at least 60 per cent 
of his readers. If he steadily can reach 75 
per cent of them he is a fortunate man 


(Continued on page 54) 
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The Complete Writing Equipment 


Third of a series of articles on fitting your den for efficient authorship 


—by a successful short story writer and business woman 
By EDNA HERRON 
ON TYPING YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


The mechanical preparation of a manu- 
script is not the principal thing about it, but 
it is one of much importance. It comes 
next in line to the story value of the thing 
itself, and the rules are so simple and so 
easy to follow that there is no excuse for 
sending out a manuscript that is not cor- 
rect in every particular. 


If your paper has your name and address 
printed in upper left hand corner so much 
the better. If not, a rubber stamp and 
pad, black inked to agree with the type, 
looks very well and is inexpensive. A neat 
border enclosing it adds to the appearance. 
The second page should in the upper left 
hand corner carry the name of the author, 
then a dash, then the folio number. 
Some authors place name and address at 
top of each sheet. If this is done, the stamp 
will prove a great convenience and time- 
saver, as it is hard for the typist to remem- 
ber this detail. It doesn’t seem to belong. 
In other words, it breaks in on the thought 
of the story and besides taking time, it 
detracts from the pleasure of typing. If 
the firts page is neither printed nor stamped, 
of course the name and address will be 
typed in upper left hand corner. And the 
number of words placed in the upper right 
hand corner. 

It is well to have a supply of different 
sized envelopes on hand. The large ones, 
to hold the long manuscripts without fold- 
ing, should not be too large, or the con- 
tents will crumple up around the edges. 
The principal outlay for envelopes, how- 
ever, should be for the two sizes of enve- 
lopes, which come in pairs, the outgoing and 
the incoming, of a good tough paper. The 
larger may -have your return name and 
address printed in the upper left corner, 
and the smaller your name and address 
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printed in large type in the center, for the 
convenience of the editor in returning your 
manuscript should it be found unavailable. 
The latter will be stamped, and in the upper 
left corner you can write in the name and 
address of the magazine. 

In the actual work of typing several 
things should be borne in mind. Besides 
being a correctly spelled, punctuated, para- 
graphed, evenly-spaced piece of work, ‘a 
typed page is artistic or it is inartistic. The 
editor may be an artist, so it is well to con- 
sider this aspect of the case. In the first 
place, don’t crowd. Many typists, especially 
beginners, for no reason that I could ever 
discover, seem to be determined to get as 
much on a page as can possibly be placed 
there. I have seen manuscripts with every 
page crowded, jammed, words over-running 
the end of the line, jig-sawing up and down 
at the bottom of the page in an endeavor 
to get it all on, as if the supply of paper 
had suddenly run out and no more could be 
obtained. Crowding will spoil any page; 
even lack of space after a period takes 
away the artistic look. 


Spacing 

The spacing should always be double, 
with generous margins all around. On the 
first page extra space should be left above 
the title; all this for several reasons. First, 
for the sake of appearance; second, for 
convenience in making  interlineations, 
changes or corrections; third, it is more 
easily read. Inserts are sometimes single 
spaced, copies of letters, telegrams, etc., 
but they should be indented, or set in, cen- 
tered, in other words, on the line; and an 
extra space left above and below the inser- 
tion. 

It is better not to erase on the first page. 
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Re-write the page. A strictly flaw-proof 
beginning is an asset to the story. Besides, 
a good beginning in this case reverses the 
rule and makes a good ending and body of 
the story, too. For it is true that passing 
lightly over an error with a careless “I'l! 
fix that later,” brings on more of the same 
kind, while if the error is attended to ther 
and there, the typist ceases to make them 


Making the Erasures 


Erasing itself is a fine art. Provide 
yourself with a good quality of brush eraser 
—the brush attached is only for convenience 
in sweeping away the dust—and tie it to 
the side of your machine. In the actual 
operation, don’t dig the paper; rub softly. 
persistently, then with a circular movemen: 
al! around, in order to even off the depres- 
sion; and don’t strike your letter until th 
evidence of the mistake has disappeared 
Then strike the letter exactly in its plac 
not below or above or sideways. The resu!: 
will be perfection. 

A good way to spoil the appearance of a 
manuscript is by being careless with the 
quotation marks—inside or outside of the 
commas or period, as they happen to strike; 
placing them a space or two away from 
the words they enclose; paying no attention 
as to whether they should be single or 
double, even leaving them out altogether at 
intervals. Of course this applies to all 
punctuation, which is a very important part 
of the typing of scripts. 

“Filling in” has been the bugbear of 
typists and stenographers the world over. 
No ribbon will match a carbon. Inserting 
a piece of carbon behind the type-bar-guide 
is risky, requires constant replacing, wastes 
time and the result is unsatisfactory. Sup- 
pose you have several carbons in machine 
and wish to go back and insert a name or 
word exactly matching the type. Place a 
piece of thin paper over each cirbon copy, 
except one, also behind the type-bar-guide. 
Write the inserted word. Treat each car- 
bon the same, covering each time the one 
that has been inserted and leaving one with- 
out a shield. When the carbons are fin- 
ished, and all are shielded, remove the 
piece behind the type-bar-guide, write word 
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on the original, and you have carbons and 
original each with the inserted word per- 
fectly matched to its particular type. 


Making Duplicate Sets 


In doing much carbon work, as is the 
case in syndicating material, there are some 
points worthy of attention. If you, have 
trouble slipping sets into the machine, fold 
a quarter sheet over the top and remove it 
after the sheets are in the machine. This 
insures evenness. 

When taking sets out of the machine, 
instead of slowly separating them one by 
one, have the corners of carbons clipped 
on one side. Take hold of this corner of 
the set with one hand and with the other 
remove the carbons with one pull. 

In separating the sets, if you place the 
originals in one pile, the first carbon next, 
and so on, the dimmest pile at the end, you 
will never get them mixed and each set will 
be uniform. 

In correcting or changing sets the fol- 
lowing system will insure satisfaction 
After being separated as above, suppose 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Your First Sale 


Mr. Farrel, who conducts so zestfully 
“The Writer’s Forum,” asks us to say to 
THe Dicest audience — but on second 
thought we will !et Malone tell it: “Not 
enough manuscripts are being sold,” he 
says, which seems fair enough, inasmuch as 
he means manuscripts by Writer’s DiGEst 
readers. “Nearly every mail brings a let- 
ter from some ambitious writer who has 
just sold his first story, poem, etc. Now 
there is a trick to every trade between editor 
and author—and if a new writer ever suc- 
ceeds in winning the editor’s favor without 
a trick, merely on the merit of his manu- 
script, that person could carry away an auc- 
tion-bridge prize and hold nothing better 
than tens. Anyhow, I want to hear from 
al. those of our readers who have just sold 
their first story, in a short letter telling how 
it was done, and to whom, and what kind 
of a story, poem, or other form it done. 
It will be of immense help and inspiration 
to the readers of the Forum.” 

We ourselves like the idea immensely, and 
feel that an interchange of sales ideas will 
be profitable to all concerned. Just address 
the letters to Malone, who will give some 
of his choice, hand-wrought headings to 
such as he finds room for. 





The Forum Family 


Which reminds us of something Mr. Far- 
rel said the other day, in a moment of en- 
thusiasm, about contributors to his depart- 
ment. “Who should contribute to “The 
Days Work’?” somebody asked, and he re- 
plied: “I would like to see all in the day's 
work.” So there you are! 
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The Artist 


Why will a new writer, on going out to 
buy a typewriter and paper and things, also 
insist on bringing back an intellectual label 
as a necessary part of his equipment. The 
big thing is to know that there are labels, 
and then to make up one’s mind that they 
are not for him. True, as the philosophy 
of writing demands, one must have a point 
of view, if he would have unity and other 
important qualities in his work—but let his 
points of view include this one, that he will 
remain un!abeled. We like the attitude of 
Chehov, as quoted in a recent critical study 
of the great Russian’s work: 

“T am afraid of those who look for a 
tendency between the lines, and who are de- 
termined to regard me either as a liberal or 
as a conservative,’ he once remarked. “I 
am not a liberal, not a conservative, not a 
believer in gradual progress, not a monk, 
not an indifferentist. I should like to be a 
free artist and nothing more, and I regret 
that God has not given me the power to 
be one. I hate lying and violence in all their 
forms. ... Pharisaism, stupidity, and des- 
potism reign not in merchants’ houses and 
prisons alone. I see them in science, in 
literature, in the younger generation. . 
That is why I have no preference either for 
gendarmes, or for butchers, or for scientists, 
or for writers, or for the younger genera- 
tion. I regard trade-marks and labels as a 
superstition. My holy of holies is the 
human body, hea!th, intelligence, talent, in- 
spiration, love, and the most absolute free- 
dom—freedom from violence and _ lying, 
whatever forms they may take.” 

Could more be wanted as a working 
philosophy of art, as a point of view? 





Vividness of Phrasing 


This editorial is going to be about vivid- 
ness of seeing and feeling, and the conse- 
quent vividness of effects—a theme which 
we touch upon on the slightest provocation 
—the provocation this month being Thomas 
Beers’ life of Stephen Crane, reviewed else- 
where. You see, Crane remarked one time 
that “you can never do anything good aes- 
thetically .. . un'ess it has at one time meant 
something important to you.” 
























Now the power of Crane lay in just that 
—everything meant something important to 
him. Every person, every sound, every 
view aroused in him a very definite and 
vivid reaction, just because it meant so 
much to him. His senses were never asleep ; 
every experience impinged upon his brain 
with the aperture wide open, to use a photo- 
graphic term; there were no clouded effects, 
outlines were never blurred—and there was 
always the vivid word or the vivid phrase 
to fix upon paper the vivid reaction. 

Take the injured street-sweeper, who 
“flattened his face toward heaven and sent 
up a jet of violet, fastidious curses;” or 
the unfresh boarding-house egg, that it had 
a “snarling smell;” then there was his de- 
scription of a certain Florida winter resort: 
“The town looks like soiled pasteboard that 
some lunatic babies have been p!aying with. 
.. . | went down the shore some distance 
yesterday and watched the combers come 
counting in. Sometimes their addition 
changes to multiplication and the music is 
confounded, like a war of drummerboys.” 
Also the man with “indomitable whiskers,” 
and the people in a war-smitten town who 
“made gestures, painting their agonies on 
the air with fingers that twirled swiftly,” 
and the keeper of a gambling place who was 
“straight out of a dime novel, moustache 
and all, with bunches of diamonds like 
cheap chandeliers on each hand.” While 
pouring some soothing oil on the sunburned 
shoulders of a fellow reporter on the Cuban 
battlefields, he remarked to the sufferer: 
“You’d look bully if a shell hit you, ol’ 
man. Like a squashed peony”! 

One might go on through pages, with 
passages to illustrate the intensity of Crane’s 
feeling and vision. He was an ironist, with 
an ingrowing sensitiveness made all the 
more acute by the blindness of pub‘ishers, 
critics and public, who went on their way 
admiring the comfortable conventional 
writers, while he slept in mean lodgings and 
ate, when he ate at all, mean food, but 
writing stories that, rejected then, now in 
first editions sell for fabulous sums, and 
their author known, by the knowing, and 
rightfully, as one of the greatest literary 
veniuses that America has produced. 

The question is, not how Crane came by 
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this remarkable intensity, but the fact that 
it gave him a style of power and striking 
individuality, and we cite him as another 
glowing illustration of the importance of 
vividness of feeling and seeing, of forming 
sharp conclusions and opinions and reac- 
tions about things if one is going to write 
interestingly—these conclusions and opin- 
ions and reactions being the things that will 
be the real, if not the nominal, subject of 
your matter. 





Written on Bond 


J. S. E. complains that current literature 
is too sugary, that it needs more “kick.” 
But can current literature, J. S. E., develop 
a kick without the sugar? 





The Difficulty of Being Original 


The theologians have had a great deal to 
say about original sin—fiction writers, after 
inventing new venalities for their villains, 
only to find that they have already been 
used, must feel that original sin simply 
doesn’t exist. 
called from us by a paragraph appearing in 
the New York Herald the other day to the 
effect that “in one of his short stories, 
Charles Reade tells about a man who erases 
a name from a marriage certificate, and then 
substitutes in his own handwriting the iden- 
tical name he had erased. Reade adverts to 
the act as ‘new in the history of mankind,’ 
and says: ‘I think you will come to my 
opinion that this precise thing was never 
done upon the surface of the earth before 
that day.’ 

“However, I recently came across a simi- 
lar act in the works of Rufinus, the trans- 
lator of Origen. In order to make it appear 
that a certain orthodox expression had been 
forged, a heretic obtained possession of the 
original manuscript in which the expression 
objectionable to himself occurred, erased the 
expression, and then substituted the iden- 
tical words he had erased. It is interesting 
to note that Rufinus, in commenting upon 
the heretic’s procedure, speaks after the 
manner of Reade, saying: ‘When he had 
got the manuscript into his hands, he de- 
vised a perfectly new method of falsifica- 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS 
By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 


A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little 
stroll in the Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet— 
where the saddest words are not “Good Bye, 


” but “Do You Remember?” 








THE JIBES OF MARCH 


About this time of the year one begins 
to think about joining the great Brother- 
hood of Love, and letting one’s fancy have 
full scope, so here is a poem just to initiate 
the season: 


THE MARCH MAIDEN 
March romps with hats and dresses, 
He tangles golden tresses, 
lle brings to every dimpled check a flush. 
Those pretty eyes grow brighter, 
That heart becomes yet lighter, 
And beauty’s wealth is centered in a blush. 


Those cheeks have ruddier roses 
Than any summer posies, 
Those lips are like the coral from the South; 
And, as she almost freezes, 
She breasts the Borean breezes, - 
Which rudely blow their kisses on her mouth. 


Though snowflakes down are floating, 
And leave a rimy coating 
Upon her dainty frills and lingerie. 
She laughs at their caresses, 
Till blustering March confesses 
If he has any conqueror—'tis she! 


* * * 


Some one, a long time ago, asked me if 
| knew of any novel that had for its plot 
a man and woman falling in love with each 
other, and keeping their love for years 
without ever seeing each other, and then— 
well, he didn’t say what the sequel was. 
I don’t know of any such book, but un- 
doubtedly there is one with such a plot. 
| have known of cases where two people 
have fallen in love with each other, never 
having seen each other’s photograph. 


Through frequent correspondence and ex- 

changing of ideas, one can discover a great 

many of the qualities of an individual, good 

or otherwise, but it is just as well to make 

-t1~> through a personal acquaintance before 
the final plunge. 

‘at a man—this might form a 





good plot, if worked out to its logical end- 
ing—told me some time ago about a tele- 
phone girl whom he wanted to meet, and 
he did—more or less—meet her. He fell 
in love with this girl’s voice, and asked her 
to meet him, over the telephone. The place 
he appointed was downtown by the World 
Building, New York, where the Brooklyn 
“L” structure is. He was particular that 
she should meet him down below, and she 
was to wear a gardenia. She was there 
all right at the time appointed. So was the 
man. He went up on the “L” structure to 
have a look at his inamorata, first of all, 
before meeting her. Well, he came, he saw, 
fled! 


* * * 





Some people write to me constantly about 
what they call success. Well, of all feel- 
ings a man can experience the bitterest, 
most humiliating is that which takes him 
by the throat with soft, gripping, invisible 
yet resistless fingers when he has had what 
is called a success in that particular depart- 
ment of life, to which he has for the mom- 
ent addressed himself. He realizes he is 
nothing of all he is taken for, and no true 
possessor of the reward attributed to him. 
If a successful man could be found to speak 
the truth at such a moment, he would say, 
“Madam, or gentlemen, you are all fools, 
and I am a swindler.” 


* * * 


Some authors, especially women, are very 
fond of writing letters to other authors— 
I suppose, for various reasons. Sometimes 
they want autographs to add to their collec- 
tion, and sometimes they simply can’t help 
expressing their admiration for some piece 
of work done by the particular author, 
































with whom they communicate. Once upon 
a time I had rather an amusing incident 
happen to me in this connection. I was 
contributing rather voluminously to the 
Evening World at the time. A lady wrote 
to me from an address in Central Park 
West, asking me whether I would not come 
and look over some of her verses. Of 
course, she would pay me for my time and 
trouble. I went, and was received by her 
mother and herself in a beautiful apart- 
ment, and was given a MS. book of verses 
to look over. I said all the polite things I 
could think of, and then got up to leave, 
when the lady asked me to come up again 
the next day, as she had one more book of 
verses, which she would be glad if I would 
read. I promised I would. The next 
morning at the World office I received a 
letter from the lady’s husband, in which he 
said that he quite appreciated my courtesy, 
and thanked me for my trouble in coming 
up in accordance with his wife’s request, 
but he was sorry to say that at times she 
had fits of insanity, and he was very much 
afraid a fit was coming on now! I have 
never been quite clear in my mind whether 
that man was in earnest or bluffing me. 
At all events, I didn’t encore my visit, you 
may be sure. 


* 7 * 


And, while I am in the mood, here is 
another reminiscence, though not of the 
same kind. Calling on an editor, a friend 
of mine, he told me that a lady had come 
in to see him the day before with a letter 
of introduction. He asked her what she 
was doing in the writing line. “Well, not 
very much,” said she, “and what I am 
writing I am not writing under my own 
name. I use the pen name of ‘La Touche 
Hancock.’” Well, as the editor refused to 
give me the lady’s name, I went off, con- 
siderably hot under the collar, to the Eve- 
ning World, and told the managing editor 
the tale, adding, “Can you imagine any 
one falling so low as that—and using my 
name.” The managing editor looked at me 
with a quizzical smile, and answered, “No, 
La Touche, I can’t imagine any one falling 
so low as to make use of your name.” That 
hlled my cup, and I—burst out laughing. 
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SELLING ’EM IN ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 10) 
writers, is about a cent a word—and to 

others, less. 

On the other hand, as I have said, the 
price trend is decidedly upward. You must 
remember that for an English magazine, 
to which a subscription list is an unknown 
thing, and which depends wholly upon 
newsstand sales, a circulation of 50,000 is 
big. Few of them specialize—the average 
magazine is aimed to hit the whole family, 
and consequently has no individuality what- 
ever. This is now changing rapidly, and 
publications are beginning to acquire per- 
sonality. They have been forced to it by 
the American magazine, and they are being 
forcel by this competition to pay better 
prices. As I write, a new magazine is 
going on the stands, backed by circu!ation 
men of American experience, which prom- 
ises to pay American all-fiction magazine 
rates—a minimum of a cent a word, that 
is—for their material. 

Is there anything for us in French 
market? I don’t know, but I’m to find out 
in the next few days from the biggest pub- 
lisher in Paris, and shall pass on the word. 





APPEARANCE 


Does it bother you to adequately decide 
on and describe the outward appearances 
of your characters? Here is a good remedy 
I have found. Notice especially descrip- 
tions of characters in stories you read. 
When you go to some entertainment ob- 
serve the people. From a gallery you can 
see many types of people, fat and lean, tall 
and short, smooth faced and bewhiskered. 
If there happens to be a few minutes inter- 
mission between acts or speakers pick out 
some striking character among the people 
and describe him or her to yourself as if you 
were putting him in your story. This de- 
scribing of people may often be done to 
one’s self while on the street as you will 
meet many types in walking a short dis- 
tance, some of which will hold your atten- 
tion. If you practice this whenever you 


can you will find that you can describe with 
greater facility in your stories. 
CHeEsTER W. CoLpurn. 

















THE DAY’S WORK 


AN OPEN FORUM FOR WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 
Conducted By MALONE FARREL 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care THE 
Writer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th S t., C incinnati, Ohio. 
hear from you on any subject of interest to writers. 


And remember, the Forum wants to 











A CALL FOR FORT WAYNE FANS 


I am wondering how many other DicEst 
readers in this city, or nearby, wou'd be in- 
terested with me in getting together every 
week or so to talk shop. I have belonged 
to similar clubs in other cities and have 
found them bubbling over with inspiration 
and encouragement. Please write, address- 
ing me at 323 E. Jefferson, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Rosert MacDonacp. 





GETS ON AS REPORTER 


Through the medium of THE WRITER’s 
Dicest and the “Ideal” Courses I have se- 
cured a position with the Coleman Times 
as head reporter. Believe me I have to 
hustle—have been writing nearly all of the 
paper—which is regular news size, having 
from eight to sixteen pages weekly. As a 
nineteen-year-old writer — free lancer — I 
don’t think that’s so bad! And I’m getting 
stories and articles accepted all the time. I 
have always found ready markets for farm 
and feature articles. For example: 

“Regular Pruning Increases the Yield: 
Orchardist Builds Up Quality Trade Di- 
rectly with Consumers,” in Farm and Ranch, 
Dallas, Tex., was by me. 

I consider Writer’s Dicest from cover 
to cover worth fifty times the yearly sub- 
scription price. 

Joun James ArTHUR, JR. 

Coleman, Tex. 





AN APPRECIATION 


Dear Mr. Farrel: 

I want you to know that I appreciate THE 
Writer’s Dicest immensely. We—its 
pages and I—including the advertisements— 
are close friends. 
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It is announced in the January number 
that an article which I submitted in a contest 
had received a prize of $10.00. Several 
months subscription to THe Dicest for 
$2.00, and I get back $10.00. Not bad? 

My feelings toward THE Writer’s D1- 
GEST are portrayed in the following verse 
which I adapted from an Australian paper: 

“Breathes there a man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said: 

I’ll shoot my dog till he is dead; 

I’ll sell my clothes, yes every shred; 

T’ll do without my daily bread 

Before I’ll do without—TuHe Writer’s DicEsrt.” 

Ernest A. Hoare, 





AN OHIO WRITER’S GUILD 


We doubt if few states have contributed 
more to American literary history than has 
Ohio. Of course, there has never been an 
Ohio “school” in the same sense that we 
speak of the “Indiana School;” the state 
has not figured in the same conspicuous way 
that California of the Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain days stood out in the “fifties,” or 
contributed to contemporary literature a 
note as distinct as that which we identify 
with Kansas. But Ohio writers have never 
stopped writing just because an Ohioan has 
such a bully chance of becoming President! 
They have been right out in the front ranks 
writing with the best of them. 

Yet—Ohio has no state group of writers; 
nothing that corresponds with the Missouri 
Writers’ Guild, for example. Everybody 
feels the need of such a body; everybody 
taiks about it, but, as Mark Twain said in 
the same connection about the weather, no- 
body ever does anything. 

Now comes Mr. H. E. Hall, of Lima, a 
former newspaper man of wide experience, 
and now a successful free-lance writer, and 
proposes something tangible in the way of a 
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—but it is the Doorway to Success 
in Screen Authorship 


—if you have normal intelligence 
and the energy to open the door. 


IF you have story ideas and want money, 
the richest market in the world today is 


the photoplay market. 

But—there is a special language in which photoplays 
are written. It is called “technique.”” Manuscripts 
which do not follow the rules of this technique might 
just as well be written in Chinese. 

The men and women who are making money today 
by photoplay authorship are not geniuses. But they 
have learned the language of the studios—some of them 
through the Palmer Course, some in the much tougher 
school of experience. 

The Palmer Course teaches the technique of photoplay 
writing. You need not be a professional writer to study 
it. You need not go to halls of learning, or to the stu- 
dios, for you can study the Palmer Course in spare 
time in your own home. 

you want endorsements of the Palmer Course, we 
can show you enough letters from successful Palmer 
students to amaze you. 

But that is not the point. The point is that when 
you have finished with the Palmer Course, you will be 
equipped to write in the language of the screen. 

In brief, the Palmer Course does three things for 
you. It gives you a complete workmanlike picture and 
explanation of studio methods. It gives you profes- 
sional criticism—painstaking, honest, accurate. And i 
your photoplay is good, it will present it for you to 
other producers who are in the market for original screen 
stories. 

But above all, Palmer Photoplay Corporation is a 


authors are: 


producer of motion pictures—selecting for its produc- 
tions the stories of Palmer-trained writers for which it 
pays $1,000 cash and royalties for five years. Three 
such productions now before the country or scheduled 
for early release are ‘‘Judgment of the Storm,” by Ethel 
Styles Middleton, a Pittsburgh housewife; “‘Unguarded 
Gates, he Harold Shumate, a former salesman, and 

“Lost,” by Will Lambert, a former mechanical engineer. 
All are being distributed by Film Booking Offices of 
America. 

The coupon at the top of this announcement is not 
an Aladdin’s lamp. It will not accomplish miracles. 
It will not hand you thousand dollar checks on a plat- 
ter. But it will reveal to you the simple formula which 
has enabled others to realize more than they ever 
dreamed of from their efforts. This isn’t reckless adver- 
tising talk; it is a considered statement. 

If you mail the coupon, it will bring you the famous 
Palmer Questionnaire, absolutely free and without in- 
volving you in any obligation of any sort. The Ques- 
tionnaire is a remarkable scientific test devised for the 
purpose of bringing to light the men and women, wher- 
ever and whoever they may be, who possess the natural 
qualificat‘ons of creative imagination and dramatic per- 
ception which are vital for eventual success in screen 
authorship. When you return the Questionnaire, it will 
be weighed and considered by experts. If you lack the 
necessary qualifications, you will not be lured into 
undertaking work for which you are not fitted. If, on 
the other hand, the presence of natural qualities making 
for success is indicated, the same co-operation in acquir- 
ing screen technique which has helped others to success 
will be placed at your command, 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation produces motion pictures, 
but it does not produce the work of amateurs. On the 
contrary, it produces only the photedramas of authors who 
have learned to express themselves in the language of the 
peculiar medium of the sereen. They may be unknown 
authors, but they are not amateurs; and they are not un- 
known long, as the focusing of nation-wide attention on the 
three current Palmer productions attests. These and their 
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start. He requests, and we add our request 
to his, that every Ohio writer interested in 
such an organization write to him, not only 
indicating his own desire to become a mem- 
ber, but also letting Mr. Hall have his sug- 
gestions as to organization, qualifications for 
membership ; annual dues; meetings ; names 
of people best suited to being officers and 
membership and advisory committees, also 
giving the names of others who ought to 
become members. 

Mr. Hall’s suggestion has already at- 
tracted attention outside of Ohio. Mr. Joel 
Townsley Rogers, the brilliant New York 
critic, had this to say in a recent issue of 
Brentano’s Book Chat: “The editor sug- 
gests that Ohioans who cultivate the muse- 
ful typewriter correspond with Mr. Hall, 
giving their credentials.” J. Breckenridge 
Ellis, the beloved president of the Missouri 
Writer’s Guild, also has written cordially of 
the proposed organization and contributed 
some valuable suggestions. 

It seems to us that Ohioans cannot but 
be impressed with the idea, because a state 
group cannot only be a source of inspiration 
through the opportunities which it would 
give writers to get together for the inter- 
change of ideas, but also it has its practical 
aspects, as the history of the Missouri Guild 
and other organizations has so well shown. 
Let Ohioans, either now living in Ohio or 
elsewhere, write to Mr. Hall, whose address 
is 755 West North street, Lima, Ohio. 





INTRODUCING “INTERLUDES” 
AND THE VERSE WRITERS’ 
GUILD OF MARYLAND 


The Verse Writers’ Guild of Maryland 
meets Tuesday evenings at The Baltimore 
Press Club, 9 East Baltimore St., Baltimore, 
Md. The Guild has for its purpose the de- 
velopment and advancement of the poets 
and poetry of Maryland. Verse writers 
born in Maryland or now residing there 
are eligible for membership. The annual 
dues are $2.00, which include a subscrip- 
tion to Interludes, our quarterly magazine 
of verse. The magazine alone is 25 cents 
the copy or $1.00 the year. Communications 
should be sent to 2917 Erdman Ave., Bal- 
timore, Md. 
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At our meetings original poems are read 
and criticised. There are readings from 
the works of poets past and present, talks 
on poets and poetry, discussions on the 
craftsmanship of verse; and in many ways 
we are helping aspiring poets to perfect 
their work and to place it before the pub- 
lic. Members residing out of Baltimore 
are privileged to have a reasonable number 
of poems criticised. 

As President and Critic of the Guild and 
Editor of Interludes, a large quantity of 
manuscripts has passed through my hands. 
Some of this work has been crude; but 
through helpful criticisms and suggestions 
these crudities are gradually being elimin- 
ated. 

Interludes does not exclude from its 
pages the work of Marylanders who are 
not members. We hope even to publish a 
few poems from other sections of the 
country. We cannot pay for contributions. 
Poets will be interested in our endeavor to 
advance the art of poetry, and this should 
prompt them to contribute some of their 
best work. 

Such a movement as ours should receive 
help and encouragement from lovers of 
poetry everywhere in Maryland. The Guild 
is neither large nor wealthy; to literary 
organizations, therefore, and to individuals 
who read and love poetry and who have 
the financial means to promote its growth, 
we make a strong appeal for support. A 
fund to enable us to enlarge our magazine, 
the offering of prizes for the best work 
appearing in /nterludes—in these and other 
ways an individual can help us greatly to 
extend our sphere of usefulness. And if 
one can do nothing more, one can at least 
subscribe to the magazine. 

WILLIAM JAMES PRICE. 





NIGHT THOUGHTS OF A 
SCRIBBLER 


Oh, my nerves are all unstrung, and my 
brains, they’re all unhung; and my glim- 
mers now at last are on the blink. My old 
mind is growing punk; I am just a bunch 
of junk; my “condish” has all but driven 


me to drink. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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This is the famous L. C. Smith typewriter which has set the 
world’s standard for quality and service for over twenty 
years. Perfect machines, Standard size, Keyboard of 
Standard Universal arrangement, 42 Keys, writing 84 char- 
acters—universally used in teaching the touch system. 
The entire line of writing completely visible at all times; 
has the tabulator, the two color ribbon, with automatic 
reverse, the back spacer, ball bearing type bars, ball 
bearing carriage action, ball bearing shift action. Every 
late style feature and modern operating convenience. 
Comes to you with everything complete: todls, cover, 
operating book and instructions—nothing extra to buy. 
You cannot imagine the perfection of this beautiful 
typewriter until you have seen it. We do the most 
perfect and highest class job of rebuilding known to 
the typewriter industry. We have sold thousands of 
these perfect late style machines at this bargain price 
and every one of these satisfied customers had this 
splendid, strictly up-to-date machine on five days’ 
free trial before deciding to buy it. We will send it to 
you F. O. B. Chicago for five days’ free trial. It will sell 
itself, but if you are not satisfied that this is the greatest 
typewriter you ever saw, you can return it at our expense. 
You won’t want to return it after you try it, for you cannot 
equaljthis wonderful value anywhere. 


FREE BOOKLET giving description of this machine 
and other models, also Valuable Typewriter Informa- 
tion, sent on request. 


—_ This Free Trial Coupon NOW 


MITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO., 
359 »360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


T enclose $1.00 as evidence of my good faith. Ship me the L. C. Smith Model No. 
I will send you $4.15 and then $4.00 per month thereafter as rent until the $52. 00 yb ance of the § 
paid. The title to remain in you until fully paid for. It is understood that I have five days in which to exatine and try the 
typewriter. If I choose not to keep it, I will carefully repack it and ship it back to you and you will return my $ 


| It is understood that you give the standard guarantee. 


| Pc disancadecice-on pen Deen Sratare petninee ress anes 
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GUARANTEED 
TYPEWRITERS 





Balance on 
Easy Terms 


Only $1.00 down, then a few dollars a month and the 
machine is yours. This is absolutely the most gener- 
ous typewriter offer we ever made. hy rent a 
machine when your rent money will buy one? Think 
of it—buying a ser ee late = highest grade 
rT 50 ss ata b price. 


arm. LCSmith now's 


Just send $1.00 with the coupon and the machine will be shipped 
at once. Then after 5 days if you are convinced that it is the 


best typewriter you ever saw, keep it, send us $4.15 and then 

send us $4.00 2 month until our bargain price of $57.15 is paid. 

All cash, $53.05, just a little more than half its original price. 

If you don’t want it, return it and 

receive your $1.00 back. We will 

pay the return express charges. 

his machine is guaranteed just as 

if you paid $102.50 for it. It is 

standara. Over a_ half-million 

people own and use these type- 

writers and think them the best 

ever manufactured. The supply 

at this price is limited; the price will probably be 

raised when the next advertisement appears, so don’t 

——_. Fill in the coupon today—the typewriter will be 

shipped promptly. There is no red tape. We employ no 

solicitors——no collectors—no chattel mortgage. It is simply 

understood that we retain title to the machine until full $57.15 

is paid. You cannot lose. It is the greatest typewriter oppor- 

tunity we have ever offered. Get the coupon in the mails 
today—SURE. 

SEND NOW—BEFORE THEY'RE GONE 

SMIT TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 

359-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Business or 


5, F. 0. B. Chicago. After five days’ trial 
ecial $57.15 sale price is 
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$1.00 deposit. | 
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“‘Contest’’ Edition 


The Ideal Course in Short 
Story Writing 


The extraordinary demand for short stories is prompting editors everywhere to 
offer remarkable inducements to writers to specialize in this branch of fiction in the 
form of short-story contests. Just glance through the “Writer’s Market” department in this 
issue of THE WRITER’S DIGEST and you will have this fact impressed upon you. 
And besides—three new contests appear in our advertising pages this month — 





Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau, Tallapoosa, Ga. (page 5). 
A. H. McLees, Box 188, Toledo, Ohio (page 41). 
WRITER’S DIGEST (page 6). 


This amazing popularity of contests has created new conditions for short story 
writing. For contests lay special emphasis upon action, upon characterization, and 
upon plot and other factors in such a way as to call for special methods of handling. 
All this demands that existing methods of instruction in short story technique be adapted 
to these new conditions brought about by the contest idea. Therefore — WRITER’S 
DIGEST, in order to render the greatest service to short story writers, and to keep its 
service absolutely up to date, has added to The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


a set of— 
Special “Contest” Lessons 


‘These Lessons make the IDEAL COURSE 100% efficient—because they prepare 
the beginning writer for writing every kind of short story—because they tell you how 
to write the various kinds of stories that contest editors want to get—because the Les- 
sons are written in A B C language and contain examples from the best writers of 
today to show how they are doing it. 

These special Contest Lessons make the “CONTEST” EDITION of The Ideal 
Course in Short Story Writing absolutely the most complete Course ever offered the 
beginning writer. And it is offered at the same price as the regular edition—positively 
no additional charge is made for the “Contest” feature. Read more about the Course 
on the opposite page, then fill in the Coupon and mail TODAY—so that you may par- 
ticipate in the many contests now offered. 


What “‘IDEAL’’ Students Say About the Course 
They will back up the statements here made—names furnished if desired for verification. 


“I have sold my first story since taking The | have sold several stories, none of them at less 
Ideal Short Story Course. Only one who has | than one cent a word, and some at better 
been a struggling beginner can appreciate what | rates.’—E. S. G., California. 
this service has meant to me? I will be very 
glad to recommend the Course to anyone who “The Course of lessons is very interesting, 
may be in need of help.’—E. D. W., California. | and I have greatly profited therefrom.’—E. S. 
’ P. L., Illinois. 

“T can’t begin to tell you what The Ideal 
Course has done for me. I have purchased “I have received the Ideal Course, which I 
several courses in story writing, some of them | am much elated over. I would like nothing 
running into real money, but have secured more | better than to have some way of communicat- 
practical assistance from your Course than all | ing your valuable service to the whole world.” 
the rest put together. Since I received it I | H. N. L., Illinois. 
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‘YOU Write the Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? Youcan. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the tech- 
nique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that the 


editors will want. 


For every editor is looking for new, well trained 


writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. We refer to— 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for 
the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, 
which is, “What is it that constitutes a 
story?” Nine out of ten writers fail be- 
cause they cannot answer this simple but 


important question. Then, step by step, 
the author takes you through all the im- 
portant subjects of theme selection, plot 
development, suspense, climax, prepara- 
tion of manuscript, and selling. 





THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE LESSON FEATURE 


In the Ideal ‘Progressive 
Lessons we have a feature 
possessed by no _ other 


Course. In order to keep 
our student absoiutely up to the 
minute, we have just added to 
our regular Ideal Course twelve 
supplementa Lessons, freshly 
prepared each week and sent to 
the student after he has finished 
his regular Course. There is 
absolutely no charge for this 
extra service, which will give 
you the benefit of the ve 
latest ideas in writing and seli- 
ing your stories, 

Free Criticism Service 

Criticism service on two manu- 
scripts is included with the 
course without extra charge. 
You are entitled, at such times 
as you most need it, on special 
lessons or on the course as a 
whole, to send in two manu- 
scripts which put into practice 
the lessons you have been 
studying. From the criticism 
you are enabled to find out your 
weaknesses; how you may 


strengthen your work; in what 
line to work hardest. This 
criticism is free with the regu- 
lar price of the course, 

Special Offer 

The’ regular rice of 
IDEAL COURSE —with our 
Progressive Lesson Feature and 
Criticism Service included — is 
$5. But—for a limited time— 
we will extend the offer to in- 
clude a year’s subscription to 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST — 
twelve issues, each number full 
of helpful articles on writing, 
with a list of the newest mar- 
kets—absolutely without any ad- 
ditional cost to you whatsoever, 

If you are as subscriber 
to the Writer’s igest, your 
subscription will be extended 
one year; or you may have the 
year’s subscription entered for 
some friend, 

Don’t send any money. Just 
fill out the coupon and pay the 
postman upon delivery. And our 
satisfaction guarantee insures the 
return of your money if you 
find that the Ideal Course is 
not all that we claim for it. 


the 


USE THIS COUPON 
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0) $5.00 is enclosed herewith, 


Name 





22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen :—Please send me the 

Story Writing and enter my name to receive THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST for on year, with free criticism of MS. 


OI agree to pay mail carrier $5.00 when he delivers the Course, 

It is understood that if I am not satisfied, the lessons and 
magazine can be returned within three days from their receipt, 
and my money will be refunded in full at once, without question, 
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“Tdeal” Course on Short 











The Contents 


Lesson 1. The First Essential of 
Short Story Writing. 

Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
and Camouflage It. 

Lesson 3. Write About the Things 
You Know, 

Lesson 4. Themes are Everywhere. 


Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 

Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes, 

Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 

Lesson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
“Crisis.” 

Lesson 9. How to Secure “‘Sus- 
pense.” 


Lesson 10. “Suspense.” 
Lesson 11. Characterization. 

Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 
Lesson 13. The Setting — Atmos- 
phere and Color, 

Lesson 14. Dialogue. 

Lesson 15. The Climax. 

Lesson 16. Denouement 
clusion. 

Lesson 17. Relation of 
Characters, 

Lesson 18. Short Story 
Literary Form, 
Lesson 19, What the Editors Want. 

Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 

Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
Sought by Editors. 

Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- 
script. 

Lesson 23. Originality, 

Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript, 

Lesson 25. Selling the Story, 


and Con- 
Author to 


A Distinct 









































































Building Up a Working Library 


Chats About New Books of Special Interest to Writers 


® Hinman sin 
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THE CRITICAL FACULTY 


Whether a writer of creative instinct can 
be a critic, or vice versa—the question witl 
probably never be settled. It is undeniable, 
however, that the successful writer must 
have a critical knowledge of a kind and ex- 
tent that will enable him to estimate or size 
up his work from the standpoint of other 
literature that has been done in the same 
field. 

This does not mean a profound study of 
the principles of aesthetics involved, but it 
does mean a wide reading of what others 
have done—and of what has been thought 
and said about what others have done. This 
we think shows with perfect c'earness the 
duty which a new writer owes to himself 
to gain that “reading background” that we 
have had so much to say about—which con- 
sists of a knowledge of the great master- 
pieces of the novel, if one is going to write 
novels; the best of short-story literature, 


past and current, if one is specializing ‘n 
this form, the same principle applies to 
poetry and other kinds of writing. 

But—one must approach literature with 
a certain independence of opinion: that is. 
he must be able to judge, to form conclu- 
sions, to weigh any piece of work from the 
standpoint of standards which he has ac- 
cepted as sound. 

This arriving at definite standards of 
judgment will be brought about by reading 
the lives of writers and studying their the- 
ories of art and technique and life, and by 
keeping abreast of the best of thought in 
criticism. As this ability to judge and 
“place” develops, one’s work will gain in 
sureness of touch and ease of expression. 

And that is just why we keep insisting 
upon the necessity of this “reading back- 
ground” for the ambitious writer. 
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Mr. Starrett Comes to Praise Them— 


—and the greater praise to Mr. Starrett 
because, while he has written of Ambrose 
Bierce and Stephen Crane and Arthur 
Machen and James Branch Cabell, he has 
given over the greater part of his book to 
Caesars who never crossed the Rubicon of 
fame. To go “browsing” through old-book 
shops with Mr. Starrett, as the present re- 
viewer has done, and have him pick up 
this or that copy of Arthur Crosslett Smith 
or Walter Blackburne Harte, and pronounce 
a panegyric on the author as he turned 
the pages lovingly, only to be led, apropos 
of nothing at all, to plead with you to “grab 
up” Hubert Crackenthorp, if ever you came 
upon a volume, the only bar to this transac- 
tion being the fact that a Crackenthorp is 
never come upon; and then the conversation 
to go off on a new tack and dwell upon W. 
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C. Morrow and Haldane Macfall, until you 
wondered if he was in collusion with the 
book seller, only you knew he wasn’t, or 
you would have the entire stock of first 
editions thrust upon you for the promise 
that you would read them and love them— 
all this is to have made one wish that Mr. 
Starrett would do the very thing he has 
done here—give the public a book about 
these self-same people. 

Mr. Starrett, however, is more than a 
mere appreciator—he is the foremost au- 
thority in America on Arthur Machen; he 
has edited a volume of stories by Stephen 
Crane and an edition of “Black Beauty”; 
he is a regular contributor of short stories 
(mostly of the detective variety) to the 
current magazines, while he is the author 
of several volumes of light verse. 

This notice hardly measures up to the 
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Over 150,000 Copies of this 
Great Work have been sold 


Sc eee eee “It is a corking book, one that every writer, 








*. certainly every beginning writer, should have 
ICTIONARY as an aid to building up his background.”— 
T. C. O'Donnell. 
. OF “An exceptional work, as full of facts as an 
CHRASE AND cee : full of meat.”—Frank H. Viszetelly, 
itt, D. 
F AB LE A new and thoroughly revised edition of one ot 





- the world’s greatest books of reference. It is an 
BRE ; , entertaining, informative collection of literary bric-a- 
EWER brac. All who read extensively or write will find it 
the necessary companion volume to any encyclopedia 
or dictionary. It is filled with curious knowledge 
out-of-the-way references, myths and legends, illus 
y trative quotations, explanations of foreign phrases 
> slang and scientific, historical, political or archaeo 
: logical terms, biographies, real and fictitious, records 
of ancient and modern superstitions, etymological in- 
formation and almost everything that you can’t seem 
to find anywhere else. 


BUCKRAM $6.00; HALF MOROCCO $7.50 

























J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, W.D.3 
227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Please send me a descriptive circular of Brewer’s 

PHRASE AND FABLE and other handy reference 

books. 
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Many Kinds of Type on ONE Typewriter 


How Variable Spacing has Revolutionized Typewriting 
The Hammond owner writes in any size type he 
chooses, to fit every kind of work; large for display or 
tiny type occupying one-third the space of ordinary 
typewriting, with many other sizes in between. 
Small types are narrower than large sizes, so every 
Hammond has Variable Spacing—10 characters to 
the inch for large sizes, and 14 or 18 to the inch 
for smaller types—changed at the touch of a button, 
to fit the size type in use. 

It All But Speaks! 17 Sizes and Styles of Type; 50 Languages. 


The N Folding P. bl dh . 
ake cha eae yet Lhe Hammond alone has changeable types; two styles, sizes 





weighs only about 8% Ibs. or languages in the machine all the time; others instantly 
substituted. 
A Demonstration of Variable Spacin 
_ ata THE NEW 


Ratti ond 


TYPEWRITER 
VARIABLE SPACING _, a 
ple CHANGEABLE TYPE aN 
Write Pave New gnc = 


Hammond Typewriter Corp’n, 609 E. G9th St., New York 
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If You Make It a 
Mystery Story — 


if you plan to enter THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Short-Story Contest with a mystery or a detective 
story, first study carefully— 


The Technique of the 
Mystery Story 


By Carolyn Wells 


Miss Wells has produced the most complete and 
practical book yet written on this subject. She has 
written it successfully because she has written more 
stories of this character perhaps than any other living 
writer. She believes that all the world loves a mys- 
tery. Since time out of mind, a clear and open page 
has ever lacked the fascination of the veiled meaning, 
2nd when some touch of the strange, the weird, and 
even the gruesome, has been added to the mysterious, 
its challenge has been the more alluring. 


An Exhaustive Analysis 


Miss Wells’ book is a complete exposition of the 
mystery story form. It is a book that stimulates 
insight into the methods of successful writers of 
plotted stories and at the same time cultivates fertility 
‘n the mind of the reader. Take just a few of her 
chapter headings and you will see how thoroughly 
she has covered her subject: The Passion for Solv- 
ing Mysteries, The History of Mystery, Ghost Stories, 
Detective Stories The Real Detective and His Work, 
Deductions Used in Everyday Life, The Real Sherlock 
Holmes, The Search for Clues, The Murder Theme, 
The Robbery Theme, The Mysterious Disappearance, 
The Victim, The Criminal, The Suspects, Circum- 
stantial Evidence, Constructing the Plot, Maintaining 
Suspense, etc., etc. 





The volume is bound in a_ substantial, maroon- 
colored cloth binding, gold lettered, and will make a 
pleasing addition to your book-shelf devoted to works 
on the technique of writing. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.00 


Use the coupon and order now, while the contest 
is young. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $2, for which please 
send me a copy of “The Technique of the Mystery 
Story,” by Carolyn Wells, 


Name . 


Street 


City es ee eT State..... Terev ers 














store, to convey something of his method 
in a book. 
“Buried Caesars: Essays in Literary Ap- 


preciation.” By Vincent Starrett. Chicago: 
Covici-McGee Co. 





A Great Russian 


Mr. Gerhardi has in planning this volume 
applied John Middleton Murry’s theory of 
the five “movements” that should comprise 
a critical estimate of a writer and his‘work: 
He has gone further and given Mr. Murry’s 
suggested grouping and headings: “The 
Effect of His Work, Its Peculiar Unique- 
ness”; “The Sensibility Which Necessitated 
This Expression’; “The Determining 
Causes of His Sensibility and the Relevant 
Circumstances of His Life”; ““The Means 
by Which His Sensibility Was Given Ex- 
pression—a Technical Examination of His 
Style’; “A Closer Examination of Per- 
fectly Characteristic Passages in Which His 
Sensibility is Completely Expressed.” We 
have not quoted these headings merely to 
illustrate Murry’s theory (though this is in 
part our motive, wishing to acquaint our 
readers with it, and to stimulate their inter- 
est in his method)—but also to give a 
view of the author’s method, and thereby 
to express if possible the general tenor and 
spirit of the book. The result is noteworthy, 
in spite of what might seem like too clinical 
a method; Chekov’s life (what games he 
played when a boy; the times he fell in 
love, and the color of the cravats he affec- 
ted, things like that) is not gone over for 
the mere purpose of giving a completed 
picture; rather his notebooks and stories 
and plays and letters have been combed 
for those expressions which might give 
sidelights on his attitude toward life, toward 
people, toward problems; toward art, es- 
pecially the art of writing. In these things 
is found the real Chehov, and our belief is 
that the method has proved highly success- 
ful—for the study wants nothing to our 
mind to render it a living portrait of one 


rules of review writing—it has longer sen- 
tences than any review. ought to have, for 
one thing; but we wanted, in giving you a 
picture of Mr. Starrett’s method in a book 























of the greatest of all the Russian literary 
artists. 
“Anton Chehov: A Critical Study.” By 


William Gerhaidi, B. A., B. Litt, Oxon. 
New York: Duffield & Company. 





A History of English Literature 


Fascinating books on one of the most 
interesting subjects in the world, the history 
of English literature, are surprisingly rare 
—so rare, indeed, that the fingers of one 
hand will count them. And this one of 
Professor Albert’s is of the four—or five, 
—if you count the thumb! It constitutes 
a survey of the entire course of British 
authorship from the first crude beginnings 
to the present day, with interesting exam- 
ples of the earliest known English poems, 
preserved in their original type forms. 
Graphic charts and subheads in each chap- 
ter enable the reader to follow the various 
periods with accuracy. Complete index, 
charts, bibliography, study questions, ex- 
amples, etc., are included, rendering the 
volume of the utmost possible value for 
classroom use, as well as for the reader who 
wishes to familiarize himself with a subject 
that conditions may have not permitted him 
to go into before. 

The subject is properly divided into 
periods; these, however, are not arbitrary; 
it is not the boundaries of a century that 
determines a “period,” nor the fact that a 
certain group of writers coincided with a 
political or social movement; rather it is 
the “trends,” or “tendencies,” dominating 
a group or succession of writers that define 
a period, and it is these tendencies that 
form so conspicuous a merit in the present 
volume, adding interest and giving the 
vork unity of plan and purpose. 

“A History of English Literature.” By 
Edward Albert, M. A., George Watson’s 
College, Edinburgh, and author of “A Prac- 
tical Course in English.” 640 pages. $2.50 
net, postage extra. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 





Stephen Crane 


It is going to be difficult to write about 
Beer’s “Stephen Crane” without becoming 
rhapsodical. We read it over our break- 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Crowell Books 


Which Will Aid 
Every Writer 


Roget’s International Thesaurus 
OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 
PHRASES 


A dictionary of snyonyms and antonyms as 
necessary to the writers as the dictionary of 
words. “The chiefest tool of all writing 
craftsmen.” 
—Frank Crane. 


($3) 


Every-day Uses of English 
By Maurice H. WESEEN. 


“A distinct advance on anything hitherto pub- 
lished on ‘business English.’ ” : 
—Dean J. E. Le Rossignol. 


($2) 


Classified Quotations 
By W. Gurney BENHAM. 


“Every writer and every speaker should have 
this book upon his study table.” 
—Education. 
($5) 


Training in Literary 
Appreciation 
By F. H. PritcHarp. 


Tells “why” we like certain books, “how” 
plots are constructed, points about style, etc. 


($2) 


History of English Literature 


By Epwarp Ausert, M. A., George Watson’s 
College, Edinburgh. 


A complete survey from earliest times to the 
present, with many excerpts and charts. 


($2.50) 
Send for catalogue 
Thos. Y. Crowell Co. 


426 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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SONGWRITER’S DEN 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
Conducted by Edith de L. Phillips 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: 

Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer’s Digest, 22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

All questions will be answered through these columns. Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 
unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 

Send postage to cover reply and return of any manuscript. 








What I Have Learned From Amateur 
Song Writers 
By LEE ICE 


For the past two years I have been in 
constant touch with Dicest readers who are 
interested in song writing, and what I have 
learned from them would fill a volume if I 
could only take the time to write it out and 
could tell all I know about it. This affords 
me a good opportunity to get a line on 
human nature, and I believe that human 
nature is the one thing which is the same 
the world over, that it is a call from the 
unknown which creates a widespread re- 
sponse on the part of ourselves to do the 
thing which nature wants us to do. 

In the matter of song writing speed is not 








RICE AND LASALLE 
Literary Agents and Play Brokers 
140 West 42nd Street New York 
FICTION—PLAYS—PICTURES 
Particulars of service upon request 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 








AUTHORS: Manuscripts typed; guaranteed 
work by a professional author’s typist; 
also revising and criticising. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
Corunna, Indiana 














the most essential thing about the game but 
quality counts, and it is generally conceded 
that the story is the thing. Some writers 
claim that the “tune” is the big idea, and, 
of course, it is in some respects, but songs 
written under circumstances are written 
without any attention to the tune. If we 
take the story from “Home Sweet Home” 
and the “Star Spangled Banner” we have 
nothing in particular left. Oh, you say, 
these songs are exceptions, and so they are; 
and I am ready and willing to confess they 
are accidents, still that is all a hit song is 
anyway—only an accident. 

What has all this got to do with the 
title of this article may be a mystery to 
some, but to me it is necessary to bring this 
idea to view in order to illustrate a point 
which I could not otherwise do. It goes 
to show that there is an idea in all plans 
and yet—not one song writer in two hun- 
dred ever pays any attention to the story 
in their song. The amateur thinks that 
all he has to do is bunch up a few words 
and lines which rhyme, or do not rhyme as 
the case may be, and that everything they 
write is as good as what is being published 
in general, regardless of whether the idea 
is new or old, whether it is worn out or is 
a direct infringement on some idea already 
on the market. 

The amateurs do not care for this; their 
idea is to sell their songs good or bad, and 
to get the money out of them which they 
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are led to believe they contain. I have 
often wondered why the amateurs think 
they can write good songs right off the 
reel, but now I believe I know. They 
don’t think. They jump without seeing a 
lighting place. They will invest several 
dollars in a musical setting for a poem that 
never can have a chance. They have one 
idea in mind—the financial results. As 
for quality of their work, it gets no consi- 
deration. They don’t think. They don’t 
care. They are not willing, or are too 
lazy, to study the art of which they are 
about to enter; and all the time they know 
that in all professions from being a farmer 
up, it takes study, work, patience and busi- 
ness ability to learn the tricks and methods 
of the game. 

From my own personal observation, nine 
writers out of one thousand will take advice. 
Two of these writers are publishing their 
own songs now. Four of them have placed 
work with good sized publishers; three of 
them have written good material and as 
vet haven’t been able to meet luck on the 
road to success. And what of the rest of the 
thousand? Some were absolutely hopeless, 
they never could learn to write. Some 
tried but they didn’t try hard enough or 
stick long enough to accomplish anything. 
Others would not take advice and they are 
in the same place as they were when I first 
inet up with them. But the biggest majority 
of them were lazy—day dreamers—instead 
of going out to meet success they would 
wait along the road for it to come along. 
[he writer who wins is the one who thinks 
that he has a story in his soul that the 
world should hear about, and then sets 
about to train himself to tell that story. 

Over in Ohio a writer wrote me asking 
about a certain studio or firm, and I at once 
nformed her that they were “song sharks.” 
"he amount they asked for their services 
was small, only twelve dollars, so the writer 
wrote back saying it was such a small 
imount to lose that she decided to take a 
‘hance and now asked if I thought the 
‘irm in question would give her a fair and 
-quare deal in regards to the royalty state- 
This has happened not once, but 


several times. 


ments. 
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OU never knew a good workman 

do his best work with unsuitable 
tools. You never saw a first-class 
job produced with second-class ma- 
terials. That is as true of writing 
as of any other “trade.” 


The writer has to use a typewriter 
and if he is a good workman he will 
choose his machine with more than 
casual care. He will select a port- 
able because he wants to write 
wherever he pleases. More im- 
portant still, he will make sure that 
it is a DURABLE machine—one 
that will stand up to the hardest 
kind of work and wear without ever 
failing him. And of course it must 
be practicable, able for instance, to take 
full size paper and a No. 10 envelope. 


It should write with absolute 
visibility. 
Because Corona has all those 


qualities it is being used today by 
the great majority of professional 
writers. 


You owe it to yourself to know all 
about “the literary typewriter.” 
Scores of well-known writers started 
by mailing the Corona coupon. 
There is one below. Return it to us 
and complete Corona literature will 
come to you by return mail. 


CoroNA 


“he Personal Wnting Machar 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CoO., INC., 
124 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 


Without any ohliertion, send me complete Corona 
literature and dct. ‘!s 0° ea vy payment plan. 


Name 


Address 


Settee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
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MANUSCRIPTS 
Revised Typed 


Exact technical requirements of publishers and 
promptness to clients mark our service. We revise 
and type manuscripts, short stories, poems and pho- 
toplays on excellent paper. Our rates are 75c per 
thousand words for straight copying ; $1.50 per 
thousand words for editorial revision with copying. 
Poems, 5c a line. Carbon copy free. It will pay 
you to investigate, asking for sample. 


GRACE D. BICKFORD 
Author’s Representative 


2 South Hawk St. Albany, N. Y. 































Poems Revised — Melodies Composed 

We will revise, typewrite and put melody to your 
poem for $3.00. This is in proper shape to send to 
publishers. Send for price on full piano part. Work 


guaranteed. 
PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
24 The Annex 815 Jefferson Ave, 


TOLEDO, OHIO 






















AUTHORS! Expert typing, revising and 
marketing. Prices reasonable. Knowl- 
edge of photoplay and _ short story 
technique, proper form and_ technical 
requirements. 


L. HOHE 
631 West 36th Place Los Angeles, Cal. 











































One suggestion in technique or in the 
marketing of manuscripts gleaned from 
the pages of a live magazine devoted to 
authorship may produce for the writer 
many times the cost of a subscription. 


The Author & Journalist 


(Formerly THE STUDENT WRITER) 
Edited by Willard E. Hawkins 
in the course of a year publishes liter- 
ally hundreds of such suggestions. 

It is literally an author’s trade journal, 
directed toward the writer who is actu- 
ally in the game. Its monthly visits to 
your den will prove a source of renewed 
“Gone 

A large share of its articles deal with 
phases of technique not usually found in 
other publications. They are w ritten by 
authors and editors of real experience. 

The quarterly publication of “The 
Handy Market List,” a complete direc- 
tory of the periodical manuscript mar- 
kets, corrected to date of publication, 
with brief indication of type of material 
desired by the various magazines, their 
rates and methods of payment, is a 
feature of exceptional value. 


SUBSCRIBE WITHOUT DELAY 
$2.00 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 20 Cents. 
THE AUTHOR AND J QUENALIST 
(Established 1916 
18386 Champa Street —_ Colo. 














Down in Kentucky there lives a young 
lady who sent me poems for criticism and 
I had to be very patient with her. The 
first and second contributions were classi- 
fied as having no value as songs, and the 
third time she sent me a note saying that 
she knew the first songs were no good but 
declared the song she now enclosed was a 
real song. I could see no value in this song 
either and frankly told her so. In a few 
days I was surprised to receive a letter 
from her that started something like this: 
“You can’t buncoe me by telling me my 
songs are no good, for I have an offer for 
them from a publisher and am sending them 
on the evening mail.” What are we going 
to do with folks who won’t listen. The 
publisher she mentioned is one of the 
sharks, and it seems a certain percentage 
must learn from experience, and experience 
only. 

Buffalo may lay claim to having a natural 
born lyric writer, she admits it. A young 
lady living there wrote me that she has 
sixty-eight poems and that each and every 
one has something new and original in it, 
that each one is better than “Home Sweet 
Home.” I have never had the opportunity 
to examine her work, but I throw in the 
sponge—she’s a bigger liar than I am. 

A young man from Missouri had started 
on the road to success. After placing one 
song with a good sized publisher he wrote 
me saying that he was going to get married 
and settle down on the farm, thus quit the 
song game. Of course, being satisfied is 
everything and possibly this young fellow 
was not satisfied anywhere but on the farm; 
but if he had delayed his marriage for a 
year or so he might have won somewhat of 
a success in the song game because he actu- 
ally wrote clever lyrics. 

A writer from New Jersey asked me 
about a certain blues publishers; he had 
become somewhat leery and had gotten 
mixed up with a certain New York studio. 
I advised him of their scheme and he re- 
marked, “If you can’t trust a music pub- 
lisher of the size and standing of these 
people, whom can you trust?” This writer 
went ahead and contracted with them, thus 
losing over twenty-eight dollars in one deal. 
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Another writer in Virginia asked me about 
the same concern; he took my advice and 
saved the same amount. That is the dif- 
ference in writers. 

All these as I have said are Dicest read- 
ers who are interested in song writing. They 
are in general, fickle minded. They want 
what they don’t want. A large percentage 
expect something for nothing. They look 
for a clearing house where they can sell 
their songs and get them off their hands 
without any more trouble on their part. 
They expect to find somebody to do all the 
work for them—a servant, and thus relieve 
them of the business end of writing. Some 
writers are actually lazy. Some are scrib- 
blers, they write so you can scarcely read 
it. A few will take advice but the majority 
will let it pass in one ear and out the other. 

Some will work too hard to start and thus 
lose interest in a few weeks. Others will 
stick and write a song every day—almost ; 
and still they get nowhere because they do 
too much writing and not enough thinking. 
And still others let the little details slip by, 
thinking they are not worth the while, but 
this is a sad mistake because all important 
points are made up of little details. 

The biggest mistake made by all begin- 
ners is the fact that they do not realize what 
they are up against when they try breaking 
into the song writing game. It is a rough 
road and it is all up hill. They must start 
at the bottom and work themselves up— 
nobody else can do it for them. Experience 
is a dear teacher and if a writer is to learn 
all from his or her own experience, it will 
take many years longer to get on the road 
to success. Writers today can get good 
idvice and helpful information from dif- 
ferent sources, and there is no excuse for 
the ignorance which has existed in the past. 





THE “ASK” CORNER 


J. R. A.—I think you have the wrong 
idea about the technique of verse—the 
various lines do not have to have the same 
number of words, but they must have the 
same number of uniformly accented feet. 
| think if you will study Mr. Kennedy’s 
irticles very carefully, reading them and 
rereading them, you will derive a great deal 
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hey lught nse all emer 
ea 2. 
ir oars WHA Wi WHY and WHEN, 
and HOWand a ae 
WHAT was the Declaration of London? 
WHY does the date for Easter vary ? 
WHEN was the great pyramid of Cheops built? 
HOW can you Sstinguish a malarial mosquito? 
WHERE is Canberra? Zeebrugge 
WHO was the Millboy of the Slas 
Are these “six men"serving oo aor Give 
them an opportunity by placi 
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in your school, homo, office, 
club, library. This “Supreme An- 
thority” in all knowledge offers service, imme- 
diate, constant, lasting, trustworthy. 

<Answers all kinds of questions. A century of de- 
veloping, cnlarging, and perfecting under cxacting 
care and highest scholarship insures accuracy, com- 
plictencss, compactness, authority. 
. Write for a sample e —f mei New Words, specimen of 
H| Regular and India Papers, Name WRITER’S DIGEST, 
H G. &C. SaERRIAD COMPANY, 

L Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. Established 1831. 





























SHORT STORY CONTEST! 
$100.00 
IN CASH PRIZES 


ny | eer ee eran eee Se $50.00 
2nd PRIZE.... 25.00 
Re ES oo oi ek he ses ae tne 10.00 


AND THREE $5.00 
PRIZES! 


Contest Begins MARCH Ist and Closes 
AT MIDNIGHT APRIL 80th, 1924. 


Write TODAY for More Detailed Infor- 
mation and Conditions of Contest. 


A. H. McC LEES 


BOX 188 TOLEDO, OHIO 
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WHAT 


DO YOU KNOW 
about our 
SERVICE — GUARANTEE — PRICES 


, ? 


Your name and address on a postal ad- 
dressed to us, will bring convincing argu- 
ments by return mail. Interesting? We'll 
gamble on it. 
THE MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
Typing and Authors’ Service 
2001 Elliott Ave. Toledo, Ohio 











AUTHORS—WRITERS 
Photoplays—short stories—serials—articles and poems 


properly typed for presentation to editors. Will also 
help market your manuscript. Write for rates and 


sample, 
Cc. N. HOYT 
1508 Bainbridge So. Richmond, Va. 











PRINTED MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


In pairs, outgoing and return. 
100 of each size (for scripts, folded twice)... .$2.00 
100 of each size (for scripts, folded once)...... 2.50 
100 of each size (for scripts, not folded)...... 3.50 
Write for special price on quantities more than 100. 
HARRY RICHARDSON 
Falls City, Nebr. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


50c Per thousand words; one carbon copy; expert 
typist; seven years’ experience; editorial requirements 
understood; accuracy guaranteed; all work proof- 
read; sample of work sent upon request. Return 
postage prepaid. 


MRS. LEE ROY WOODS, JR. 
Fort Sill, Okla. 
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You can earn Fifteen to Fifty dollars weekly writing 





showcards at home; no canvassing; pleasant, profitable 
profession; easily, quickly learned by our simple graphic 
block system; artistic ability unnecessary; we instruct 
you and supply work, 


WILSON METHODS, LIMITED, 
Dept. 15-M. Toronto, Canada 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
434 West 120th St. New York City 


Member Authors’ League of America. 














of benefit. A careful study of “Writing 
the Popular Song,” by E. M. Wickes, and 
obtainable from this office, will be of 
genuine service to you. 


E. M. J., Ohio.—The very fact that your 
song poem has been turned back by the 
reliable publishers, should be proof to you 
that it is not the type wanted for the imme- 
diate market, regardless of its merits. Again 
we give the advice that a reliable song pub- 
lisher requires no money for accepting a 
song but pays you for it. It does not look 
like a good proposition to pay money for 
nothing. 

M. de V., California—Your subject is 
one that has a heart throb but the verse is 
not in good enough style to submit to a 
song publisher. Have some of your friends 
go over it for you but don’t pay any of the 
song “sharks” for this service. Then, send 
it to a song publisher. There are some in 
your city, but again let me caution you not 
to pay any money, for if your song is ac- 
cepted, the publishers will pay you for it. 


M. E. M., Massachusetts—Your verses 
are much better than your chorus in “Love’s 
Witching Hour” and if you can write 
another chorus without using “love” so 
often, it would be better in attracting the 
attention of a buyer. There are many music 
stores in your city and it would be well for 
you to go to one of them and secure the 
name of a publisher from some songs of a 
similar type, and submit the song to that 
firm. To copyright a song, two typewritten 
copies of your poem should be sent to The 
Register of Copyrights, Washington, D. C., 
with one dollar and an affidavit signed by a 
notary public. Send to him for the proper 
registration blanks. 

J. E. R., Ohio—Your song poems are 
really not good enough to be sent to any 
published because they lack finish. An ex- 
ample of this is to be found in your lines 
which are supposed to rhyme, where “judg- 
ment” is arranged to rhyme with “mercy.” 
These poems are not of the popular type 
and you would have a difficult time finding 
a market for them. 


R. A, D.—Anything about the old-fash- 





ioned waltz days ought to be composed for 
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waltz time—which your’s isn’t. Another 
fault of your song is that it has been done 
so very many times before—I would hate 
to say how many! Couplets, too, like— 


“Those good old days of long ago, 
When I knew no care nor woe—” 


somehow one can’t associate with a song 
that must appeal either to the dance-loving 
public, or to the people who buy music 
merely for its sentimental appeal. It sounds 
altogether too lugubrious, if you get me, 
as does the line that follows, “My eyes fill 
with tears,” though the concluding three 
lines are better. Also “different than they 
are today” is bad construction; if I were 
you I would rewrite the line entirely. 





THE SONG GAME 


A long, long time I’ve tried to turn out song 
poem rhymes, 

I’ve tried about three hundred thousand dif- 
f’rent times, 

I’ve labored on through all the long and 
weary years, 

And lots of times I’ve shed some salty song- 
poet’s tears; 

I’ve turned out rhymes, and turned them 
in and out again, 

And then I sent them out for publishers to 
scan, 

But when at last the mailman brought a 
pile of mail 

I sadly found my song to be of no avail. 


CHORUS 


I’ve tried to find a way to learn the great 
song game, 

To earn a pile of dough and win a world- 
wide fame, 

But when I form a rhyme, ’tis just a loss 
of time, 

For ev’ry blessed “pub” sticks up his nose 
sublime, 

And sends my writin’s back, with not a word 
of cheer, 

But pens me words that make me shed a 
solemn tear; 

They give my song a kick, but I still wait 
and stick, 

For some sweet day I’ll surely learn the 
song game trick. 

DaRWIN YARMOND. 
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Situations Wanted 





Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
\ CAN BE LEARNED—bdy studying 
\ 

SD 


* <The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 


By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Why Your Manuscripts Go Wrong 


Most short stories and novels fail for one or more 
of the following reasons: Lack of plot, lack of plot 
interest, lack of character interest. lack of “story” 
interest, absence of “story value.” Poems fail because 
the theme is not a poetic one. because they lack 
“story value,” or because of weakness of meter or 
other faults of handling. Articles fail because of a 
number of faults of construction. What you need is 


FRANK, CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


—the kind that points out all the weak points in your 
manuscript—going a step farther, however, and tell- 
ing you how to correct these faults, how to recon- 
struct your manuscript so that it will pass all the 
tests of good craftsmanship. 

A perfect manuscript is not enough, however; 
equally important is knowing how to prepare it 
properly for presenting to the editor—and what 
editor you should send it to! 

All of these features are embraced in my criticism 
service—offered to all of those who want their manu- 
scripts to go to the editor free from weaknesses 
which can be easily removed by intelligent, sympa- 
thetic, constructive criticism, My charges for this 
service are: 


1,000 words or less.......... Ee een $1.50 
1,000 20 2.000 WOES. ..6ccccccvvces neces awa 2.00 
Se OO SE Wy wee cciccsweescccacwss cpecce BON 
4600 00 $.000 WOCdS, «.600ccccescvesvicce oeesees ee 


60 Cents for each thousand over 5,000. 

Typing: A typing service is also at your com- 
mand. Neat prompt attention to all manuscripts by 
expert typists, at the rate of 75 cents for each thou- 
sand words, with carbon copy and suggestions for 
available markets. 

Send me your next manuscript for criticism by 
one who “knows the game” from the standpoint of 
the writer and editor alike, 


MALONE FARREL 








3488 Dury Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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All up-to-date and accurate information regardin 





= | suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 


communications from editors and announcements 








Prize Contests and News Notes 


THE THEATRE GUILD OF BOSTON, 
INC., announces a prize of $100.00 for the best 
long play of American life, to be produced in the 
autumn of 1924 by the Guild. The winning play 
will be published by a Boston publisher of plays. 
This prize is offered to foster the interest of 
playwrights in a native and national drama. The 
judges are: Frank Cheney Hersey, Robert Em- 
mons Rogers, Frank Chouteau Brown, and Jack 
Crawford. “Manuscripts must be typewritten, 
signed with a pseudonym, and accompanied by a 
sealed envelope bearing on the outside the title 
of the play and the pseudonym, and enclosing the 
author’s real name and address. Return postage 
must accompany manuscripts. The competition 
will close June 1, 1924. Plays are to be sent to 
The Theatre Guild of Boston Prize Play Com- 
petition, Fenway Post Office, Box 142, Boston, 
Mass.” 

Syndicated Weekly Service, Franklin, Ohio, 
Ross Farquhar, Editor, writes that “all matter is 
furnished by our own staff.” 











Subscribe for HEALTH AND BEAUTY 
Magazine, $1.00 a year, 10 cents a copy. Three 
months’ trial, 25 cents, Every number a veritable 
mine of information on Physical and Beauty Cul- 
ture. Its pages also contain artistic poses, and 
articles covering various athletic activities, 


HEALTH AND BEAUTY MAGAZINE 
64 Greenwich Street New York City 








All makes slightly 

yp ewriters : used machines $20 up, 

Easy monthly pay- 

ments. Five days free trial in your home, Express 

prepaid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for 
price list, 


PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. 320 Rosedale Sta., Kansas City, Kansas 











FREE! Don’t pay for minor corrections 
in your manuscripts. Our only charges: Stories 
photoplays, etc., 60c thousand; Poetry, 2c a line. 


Criticism arranged with author, 
Authors, Make this Your Headquarters! 


RODEN’S LETTER SHOP 


12685 Wyoming Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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C. GARMAN JOHNSTON 
Zelienople, Pa. 
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HOL-NORD FEATURE SERVICE, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York, uses high-grade newspaper fea- 
tures. Syndicate, good articles on timely topics 
characterized by originality of treatment. 





FAIRCHILD NEWS SERVICE, 8 East Thir- 
teenth street, New York, specializes in new de- 
velopments in the textile and allied trades, sup- 
plying newspapers with a daily news service and 
features, weekly reviews, and business articles. 





THE HOME FRIEND MAGAZINE AND 
RURAL MECHANICS, 1411 Wyandotte street, 
Kansas City, Mo., is offering a prize of $5 for 
the best article of 300 words on “A home-made 
device which saves me time and money.” It must 
be original. 





Mr. Arthur E. Scott, Editor of Top-Notch, 
79 Seventh Ave., New York City, writes: “Top- 
Notch is a steady market for stories written by 
authors who know how tto construct. We will 
take almost any type of a yarn, serious or funny, 
heavy or light; enough that it be clean, have life, 
and get somewhere. Any length from 2,000 to 
80,000 words. We make a feature of sport stories, 
short and long. They may have any sport for a 
background—baseball, basketball, football, hockey, 
trapshooting, boat racing, hammer throwing, la- 
crosse, foot-racing, track or cross country. To 
be acceptable a sport story should be something 
more than an account of a game or the way 
some player shed his yellow streak. In sport 
fiction we like plot and drama, just as we do in 
other types of fiction. A sport tale unfolded 
with a touch of humor is very attractive to us. 
A sport story may run from 2,000 to 40,000 
words. A long one, of course, should have a 
sustained p'ot, built in with interests not strictly 
of a sport character, but growing out of the sport 
interest. While a good story never is rejected 
on the ground of length,” Mr. Scott adds, “We 
prefer long stories running about 25,000 words, 
and serials from 50,000 up. Novelettes from ten 
to fifteen thousand words are more acceptable 
than longer ones. A short story may be any 
length, but the shorter the better. Frequently 
the stories are buried in words. Verse should 
not exceed twenty-eight lines, and shorter poems 
stand a better chance of acceptance. We do 
not use articles—nothing but fiction—and we are 
not in the market for jokes.” 





In response to an inquiry, The Pathfinder, 
Washington, D. C., replies: “We purchase no 
manuscripts or materials of any kind from outside 
writers.” 





Mr. O. R. Howard Thomson, Librarian of The 
James V. Brown Library, Williamsport, i 
writes: “The West Branch Magazine, devoted 
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largely to the Susquehanna van published at 
Williamsport, Pa., can use a limited number of 
poems, short stories, (preferably humorous) and 
weneral articles. Send poems to M. E. Crocker, 
Ross Library, Lock Haven, Pa.; other material 
to O. Howard Thomson, Brown Library, 
Williamsport, Pa.” 

An inquiry addressed to Satyr, formerly pub- 
lished in Boston, is returned to us unclaimed. 





A letter from the Dell Publishing Company 
states: “The Dell Publishing Company, 46 West 
Twenty-fourth street, New York City, Dorothy 
Hamilton, Editor, is launching a new magazine 
which will use stories dealing with married life 
of today. Material may be based on such themes 
as the following: The money problem in mar- 
riage, jealousy, suspicion, child-bearing, child 
rearing, the question of a career for the wife, 
divorce—as it effects specific cases, as for in- 
stance, the remarriage of a divorcee, the question 
of whether a certain husband and wife should 
separate; interference from in-laws. The char- 
acters should be ev eryday types, not complicated, 
and in only moderate circumstances—the small 
town couple would be a wise choice. Stories can 
be from 4,000 to 5,000 words, third person pre- 
ferred. Stories will be paid for upon acceptance, 
at a minimum of one cent a word.” 

Mr. H. N. Swanson, editor of College Humor, 
102 W. Chestnut street, Chicago, writes: “In 
accordance with our new editorial policy we intend 
to improve our magazine greatly within the next 
few months. Just now we are looking for bright 
college stories, from 1,500 to 3,000 words, wherein 
the love element is handled with a sophisticated 
touch. While we have purchased ae from 
Octavus Roy Cohen, Witwer, Meredith 
Nichoison, Wallace Irwin, Arthur Somers Roche 
ind George Jean Nathan, what we really want to 
do is encourage the young writer—when he has 
something to say. We report on manuscripts 
within a week, and if the material is what we 
want a check goes forward the day we accept it. 
From the looks of the manuscripts we receive, it 
is quite doubtful if contributors have even gone 
to the trouble of studying a recent issue of Col- 
lege Humor,” 


_ Secrets, Ulmer Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, reports 
that they will consider nothing until the coming 
Tune. 





Harper's Magazine announces four short story 
ontests for 1924, with $10,000 in prizes. In each 
‘ompetition there will be a first prize of $1,250, 
. second prize of $750, and a third prize of $500. 
rhe first competition, now open, will close March 
‘lst; the second will be open from April Ist to 
lune 30th; the third, from July Ist to September 
30th ; and the fourth from October lst to De- 
‘ember 31st. The judges’ decisions will be an- 
nounced as soon as possible after the close of 
each competition. The winning stories will be 
ublished in Harper’s Magazine. The authors 
vill retain all rights other than the first serial 
rights. Various types of stories are desired— 
love, mystery, humor, adventure, etc. Judges: 


Meredith Nicholson, Zona Gale and Professor 
‘liss Perry. 


(Continued on page 48). 
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By mail from DR. RICHARD BUR- 
TON. Make your spare time increase 
your income in 1924. Learn to write 
short-stories that sell. Dr. Burton’s 
students are making big money, Why don’t you? 
Also special Revision and Criticism Service on 
your stories by Dr. Burton himself, whether you 
are a student or not. Very reasonable price to 
have this master critic tell you what’s wrong with 
your story or where it will probably sell. Send 
today for FREE BOOKLET, special low rate and 
Profit Sharing Plan. 


Laird Extension Institute, 


Dr. Richard 
Burton 









235 Laird B'dg., Minneapolis, Minn. 






















REM. A, JOHNSTON 
Writer and Critic 
For twenty-five years I have been writing and 
selling and helping others to write and sell. I be- 
lieve that my heart-to-heart letters of criticism about 
your work and my special advice will help you more 
than anvthing else you’ve tried. Booklet for stamp. 
I’ve nothing to give away. _If you mean business, 


you need me. OSSIAN, INDIANA. 














AUTHORS, READ! 


Our typing and revising is of the better class, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Typing and revising...........- 60c a thousand words 
Teng vee ve$s <6 onsen een yore” 40c a thousand words 
POD 6 oi 6000 odie sa0tescngesvenns6eense esee 2e a ine 


QUALITY TYPING & REVISING CO. 
1620 First Ave., Cincinnati, O. 














WANTED~— Manuscripts and other articles 
to type, 50c per 1000 words, one carbon 
copy included. Poetry, 4c per line. Neat 
and prompt service. 

HELEN EGAN 
P. O. Box 226 Austin, Minn. 








WRITERS! Manuscripts corrected and 
neatly typed. Prompt, efficient work. 
Terms reasonable. Information upon 
request. 


A. MOSS 


Authors’ Amanuensis 


222 S. Highland Winchester, Ky. 








Manuscripts correctly copied 
rates. Terms. 


WRITERS! 
for publication at low 
samples, etc., on request. 

M. S. GLOVER 
Authors’ Representative 


Room 215, 235 Market St. Newark, N. J. 








make ’em laugh! 
Helps win success. I teach how, by mail. 


Sample lesson, 10 cents. 


JACK PANSY (W. D.) 
157 East 47th St. 


It pays. 


New York 
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Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 
By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr, Phillips needs no introduction to readers of 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has long been re- 
garded as the foremost of writers for short-story 
writers—he has been successful in telling others how 
to do it just because he himself has been a successful 
short-story writer—just as his present articles on 
novel writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them, 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.’ It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story. 


Read this volume and increase your chances of 
winning a prize in the— 


The Writer’s Digest Short 
Contest 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 
Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 














THE DAY’S WORK 
(Continued from page 30) 

Every night I lie in bed, and the wheels 
inside my head keep on buzzing like a 
motley swarm of gnats. I can get no sooth- 
ing snooze, for I wrestle with my Muse, 
till I think my poor old belfry’s full of bats. 

I don’t know what I shall do in the future 
when I’m through, with my head so full 
of hash, all nice and brown; but methinks 
I know a place where they'll rent a little 
space to prevent my running wild about the 
town. 

But although it seems a crime for my 
brains, just in their prime, to be filled with 
plots and verses to the core, yet I find some 
comfort still in the thought, which makes 
me thrill—I’ll have something there where 
nothing was before. C. M. PRouse. 





FREE CRITICISM 


In glancing over a copy of THE Dicest 
just received, I noticed the article on “Free 
Criticism,” and the list to be answered by 
the editor. I am enclosing a slip which I 
have used with good results. This also 
might interest DicEest readers. 

New York City. Mae E. Guover. 
The List 

To Tue Epriror: Will you kindly mark 
the appropriate paragraph, if the accom- 
panying manuscript is not available? 

1. We do not pay for such contributions. 

2. We have already accepted a similar 
contribution. 

3. We have sufficient matter on hand at 
present. 

4. It is not appropriate for our publica- 
tion. 

5. The subject is not acceptable. 

6. The literary quality is below our 
standard. 

7. It is too long. 

8. It is too short. 

9. We might accept it if it was revised. 
10. We shall be glad to examine other 
manuscripts, if you care to submit them. 

5 Editor. 


WHAT'S IN A PEN NAMEP 
DEAR Forum Forks: 


Gleam O’Dawn is rightly hesitant over 
the use of pen names—unless that writer’s 
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name be unpronounceable or appear essen- 
tially ludicrous when in type, and thereby 
lessen the serious value of a manuscript— 
and from my own experiences the last 
dozen years as a free-lance in any field of 
literary work where an honest dollar was 
to be made, I would proffer one word of 
advice—Don’t! 

Too many million words have been writ- 
ten the last year or two on the value of 
good-will by the advertising folk to make 
anything I might say here on that subject 
have any special value in itself—and not 
one of the emphatic dissertations on that 
subject I have ever read took the view of 
the impractical poet, “What’s in a name? 
That which we call a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet!” What, after 
all, has any writer but his name? 

If yours be displeasing on the ground of 
a lack of euphony, too long to fit smoothly 
under a short title, or unsuited for the craft 
of lyricist because smacking too much of 
the delicatessen or hoi polloi, borrow one 
name, make it your own for all literary 
purposes, and reserve the one doting parents 
gave you for home-town use. Otherwise, 
peddle your wares under your own sign! 

A super-egotism often underlies the 
choice of pseudonyms—take the roster of 
the Hollywood film actors, most of them 
born to plebian nomenclature. Their new 
names go trippingly on the tongue—yet, as 
Rube Goldberg asseverates, “it doesn’t 
mean anything.” The best of the lot are 
those who made the most of the handles 
attached to them in their cradle days, with 
Mr. Charles Chaplin as exemplar. 

I once used pen-names for all I wrote. 
As I look back, the reason must have been 
my dread of seeing my own name in print, 
lest some one on Main Street should see 
my effusions and “josh” me. 

Few are as lucky in their choice of pen 
names as was Mark Twain. I would advise 
Gleam O’Day, or anyone else aspiring to 
successful authorship, whose name is not 
Isidore Dinkelblatt, Reuben Levi Scriggins, 
or Charlotte King Atkinson Copp Wadleigh 
(I know a girl who was so christened), to 
let his own name get all the benefit of what- 
ever publicity his printed work brings him, 
(Continued on. page: 50) 
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Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our staff of literary ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The . 
Writer's Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—‘“‘play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her tirst course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. e universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. e editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 
The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 
Dept. 34 Springfield, Mass. 
Te pout free, We aloo publish The Wrirer's Bonthio, 


the leading magezine for literary workers; sample copy 
» annual subscription $3.00. 





































AUTHORS! 


The rules of the game observed in every detail. 
Manuscripts typed with accuracy, neatness and dis- 
patch, Also criticism and revision if desired. Rates 
and sample on request. 

Keystone Typing and Revising Bureau 
51 Church St. Waynesburg, Penna. 











TYPEWRITERS 
Government surplus—little used—fine—very 
cheap. Write for lists. 


“GENERAL” BEARDSLEY 
30 Main St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











“AUTHORS!” Manuscripts Typed Neatly 
and accurately. Simple copying and 
errors in grammar and spelling corrected. 
First page sample sent on request. 


HAZEL B. DONALDSON 


Authors’ Representative 
Hillsboro, Iowa. 











DON’T BE DECEIVED! 
One absolutely cannot market faulty goods. 
I will help you eliminate these faults and 
guarantee satisfaction. Charges based on 
amount of work necessary. No reading fee. 
FRED E. METZGER 
Box 24 Underwood, Ind, 
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—and sell 


Your firs 
syinpathet 


Send me 


plays, poe 
frank advi 


My Prizes and Free Criticism 


are given to help live young 


writers succeed. 


Ask about my service. Learn how to 
train your thought and polish your style 


your work! 


t writing deserves competent, 
ic review, and detailed sugges- 


tions for effective revision, such as I offer. 


your stories, articles, scenarios, 
ms, novels for free criticism and 
ce. 


Ask for details of my amateur 


literary contest. 


GEORGE GILBERT MELDRUM 


Editor—Critic 


20 Jackson Place Washington, D. C. 



















service. 


Let Me Type Your Manuscripts. All work 
neatly and accurately done. Prompt 


Carbon copy if desired. Fifty 


cents per thousand words. 


Cc. D. ANDERSON 


120 Harrison Ave. Avalon, Pa. 
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rates. 


Box 3 





WRITERS — Manuscripts correctly typed 


better chance with the editor. 
type and revise your work for 


you. Send for terms. 
JEAN ASHTON ELDRED 


Authors’ Representative 








22 Blake Street Springfield, Mass. 
WRITERS! AUTHORS! 


Let me do your typing. I guarantee 
neat, accurate work and prompt service. 


Mss.—50c per 1000 words 
Poems—2c per line. 


FRIEDA M. WENDLING 
107-38 Baltic St. Jamaica, L. I. 








AUTHORS! 


First Class typing with corrections and criti- 
cisms on short stories, poems, novels, 
manuscripts and photoplays at lowest 


MARTIN M. PARK 
Glenwood, Alabama 















Expert 











802 19th St. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


ly typed, criticised, revised. 


Write for rates and sample. 


ALICE S. HANSEN 
Sioux City, Iowa 











THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 45) 


Health and Beauty Magazine, 64 Greenwich 
street, New York City, can use photos of good- 
looking, well formed young women in athletic 
poses. All photos used will be paid for at our 
regular rates, a prize of $10 being offered for the 
best pose submitted during a period of six months. 
Can also use a few articles, not exceeding 1,500 
words, on physical culture helps and methods, 
but they must deal purely with “Nature Cure.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER, 912 Broad- 
way, New York City. Editor, J. W. Greenberg. 
Issued monthly; $100 a year; 10 cents a copy. 
Published by the Trade Division of the But- 
terick Publishing Company. It uses up an enor- 
mous quantity of live stories, articles, photo- 
graphs, cartoons, etc., but there isn’t an inch of 
space for dead stuff. “We’re not interested in 
material to fil up pages. We buy manuscript by 
merit. not by weight. Accepted articles will be 
paid for at the rate of one cent a word or better, 
depending solely on the merit of the contribution. 
Photographs, from one to three dollars each. 
And all material bought is paid for promptly on 
acceptance. Stamped and addressed envelope 
should accompany all contributions. Articles of 
from 200 to 1,000 words (preferably 200) on 
ideas, stunts, plans and methods that some hard- 
ware dealers and grocers have actually used and 
found successful. For example: The Albany 
Hardware and Iron Company has worked indi- 
vidual photos of unusual ways of displaying 
merchandise, unique home-made racks, stands or 
cases that merchants are using, window displays 
that contain a concrete idea that others may use 
—not merely attractive displays, odd delivery 
trucks, unconventional and interesting pictures of 
hardware dealers or grocers taken in their homes, 
their gardens—in short, away from their business. 
We are looking also for layouts, in which we can 
use several photos, of unusual store names—we 
know one called The Irishman and the Jew, of 
unique welcoming signs in various towns—Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., for instance, has one which reads, 
‘This is Peekskill, a friendly village;’ of other 
subjects where a variety of photographs can be 
used.” ee 


MONEY-MAKING (formerly, How to Make 
Money), 117 West 61st St. New York City. 
Editor, James W. Poe. Monthly; $2 a year; 
20c a copy. “This is a monthly magazine of 
money-making ideas and opportunities for every- 
body. Articles should be based ‘on fact, on prac- 
tical, proven plans for making money. Contents 
of each issue is varied enough to help every mem- 
ber of the family. Of special importance is the 
inclusion of actual figures, where possible, of 
costs, operating plans, profits, etc.” Photographs 
are used, and manuscripts are reported on in 
ten days: payment is made on publication at a 
minimum rate of a quarter cent a word. 


THE MUSICIAN, 5941 Grand Central Te - 
minal, New York City. Editor, Paul Kempf. 
Issued monthly at $3 a year; 25c a copy. Can 
use short inspirational and practical help articles. 
Manuscripts are reported on in two weeks and 
payment is made on publication at the rate of 
half a cent a word. 
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The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa 
Editor, George Horace Lorimer; weekly; five 
cents a copy; $2.00 a year. “Generally speaking, 
we are in the market only for short stories of 
from 5,000 to 10,000 words—serials of from 
50,000 to 100,000 words. We use occasional short 
verse. Photographs are used in connection with 
articles. Manuscripts are reported on a_ few 
days after their receipt in this office, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance.” 


Popular Radio, 9 East Fortieth street, New 
York City. Editor, Kendall Banning ; monthly ; 
25 cents a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use articles 
and short items of practical helpfulness to the 
radio amateur and novice; also articles about the 
new applications of radio, new inventions in 
radio, etc., of interest to the layman and expert 
alike. We use no fiction, drama or poetry. 
Manuscripts are reported on immediately, and 
payment of two and one-half cents a word for 
features, and one cent a word for departmental 
items is made on acceptance.” 


Popular Mechanics Magasine, 200 East Ontario 
street, Chicago. Editor, H. H. Windsor; 
monthly; 25 cents a copy; $3.00 a year. “Our 
needs are for short illustrated material—no poetry. 
We report on manuscripts within two days, and 
payment of one cent a word and up, and $8 for 
photos and up, is made on acceptance.” 


National Advertising, 18 E. Eighteenth street, 
New York City. Editor, C. P. Mason; monthly; 
50 cents a copy; $3.00 a year. “This is a trade 
journal: its editorial policy is devoted to giving 
advertising and business data. For this reason, 
contributions from those who are not practical 
advertising men can seldom be accepted. No 
photographs are used. Manuscripts are reported 
on as soon as read. We pay one cent a word.” 

Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut street Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Editor, William Nelson Taft; semi- 
monthly; 15 cents a copy; $3.00 a year. “Deals 
with all manner of retail problems—but only re- 
tail ones—sales plans and ideas, advertising, store 
and window display, credits, collections, deliveries 
and the problems of personnel. Articles should 
not be more than 1,500 words in length, unless 
‘ontracted for in advance. Photographs are al- 
\ays in demand. We use no fiction or verse. 
\lso no inspirational or ‘anonymous’ material is 
ised—the name and at least the city address 
ii the store or stores referred to in the article 
must be included as a guarantee of good faith 
Oo our readers. Manuscripts are reported on 
within ten days. We pay invariably on accept- 
nce, and at the rate of one cent a word, with 
in allowance of from $3.00 to $5.00 for each 





photograph.” es 


Fountain Profits, Portland, Oregon. Editor. 
I’, C. Felter; monthly; 15 cents a copy; $1.00 
vear. “We use business building suggestions 
or owners of soda fountains, and also confec- 
ioners. Must be concrete and practical. New 
ormulas, store arrangements, definite ideas for 
vindow display, novel business stunts, etc., are 
‘ceptable. We use photographs, if of scenes in 
uur territory. We report on manuscripts within 


two or three weeks as a rule,” and payment, the 


ite of which is $5 a page of 1,500 words, but 
lore for exceptional matter, is made “on proofs.” 
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JACK LONDON said: 


“I like your simple, direct, 
straight - from - the - shoulder 
method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in 
giving my judgment that 
your course in short story 
writing is excellently com- 
prehensive and practical.” 








This should mean more to you than anything WE 
can say—The Hoosier Short Story Course is the 
only one he ever endorsed, 

CHECKS OR REJECTION SLIPS! 
Which are you getting? Rejection slips are the 
horror of every Amateur Writer! Hoosier Students 
are getting Real Money for their work! Under the 
personal direction of Dr. Johnston, who will give 
you unlimited personal criticism and manuscript 
sales service, you, too, will get checks! 

SPECIAL OFFER NOW BEING MADE 

Write for free booklet, “The Art of Story Writing.’ 
Tells all about our service and course. Write a. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Dept. 1903 FORT WAYNE, IND. 











AUTHORS’ EXPERT SERVICE 


Typing, revision and correction of manuscripts in ac 
cordance with the exacting requirements of editors. 
Service of high order. Rates reasonable. 


QUICK SERVICE LETTER SHOP 
Attention M. Inez McCurdy 


607 Penn Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











AUTHORS’ AGENT — Manuscripts criti- 
cised, revised, edited, typed for publica- 
tion and sold. Twenty years’ experience 
at vour disposal. Write for terms. 

F. C. HILL 


Suite D, 154 Nassau St. New York, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED BY EXPERT 
Reasonable Rates. 





For particulars address 
BLANCHE SPEAKS 
1027 Wilson Ave. Steubenville, Ohio 








The Nation’s Business, “Mills Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C._ Editor, Merle Thorpe; monthly 
25 cents a copy; $3.00 a year. “We can use 
only manuscripts on subjects of general interest 
to business men. We also use poems, of a busi- 
ness nature, as well as photographs. Manuscripts 
are reported on within a week or ten days. Ow 
rates of payment vary, depending upon the author, 
subject matter and | method of treatment, but we 
pay on acceptance.” 


Public School Magazine, 625 Courtney street, 
Victoria, B. C. Editor, Donald A. Fraser; issued 
ten times a year; 5 cents a copy; 75 cents a year. 
“We use poems, stories or articles of interest to 
the public school pupil of 8 to 14 years. We 
also use poems of a juvenile nature, but no pho- 


(Continued on page 52) 











WRITE FOR THEMOVIES 


TURN VOUR TALENT INTO MONEY 


Stories Wanted by Producers 


A VALUABLE 
MONEY MAKING FIELD 
Try it! Mail us stories or ideas, in any 
FORM, at once for FREE examination, criti- 
cism and advice. We give our honest services 
to amateurs who would convert their thoughts 

into DOLLARS 
No experience necessary. 
Free booklet sent on request. 
CONTINENTAL PHOTOPLAY 
STUDIO 





















154 Nassau Street, New York 


Suite 1112-14, Dept. E 













AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


Manuscripts, novels, short stories and poems 
promptly and neatly typed. Good service 
guaranteed. Write for terms. 


EDNA C. HARRIS 
127 N. Dow St. Falconer, N. Y. 











Authors, Writers: We type manuscripts, 
photoplays, poems, songs, etc., for sub- 
mission to producers; also do multigraph- 
ing. Write for terms. 

PIEDMONT LETTER SHOP 
314 Connally Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 
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WRITERS! 


Your manuscripts correctly typew ritten for 
publication at low rates. Terms, samples, 
etce., on request. 

JOHNSTON COWART 
Box T Haleyville, Alabama 








AUTHORS: Half the selling point of your story 
is correct technical preparation, My typing meets 
these requirements. Rates: 60c to 85c per thousand 
words; including revision, $1.10 to $1.40, Send MS. 
or write for terms, samples, etc. 


EDMOND J. LEISCHNER 
Authors’ Agent 


Box 1134 Aberdeen, S. Dak. 











AUTHORS: Your manuscripts can now 
be TYPED promptly, and at a very small 
cost. All inquiries appreciated and will 
receive immediate attention. 


GEO. WEIDNER 
Lookout Mountain, Tennessee 











Stories — Novels — Poems — i deities 
and all kinds of Manuscript Copying, with 
or without revision, expertly prepared 
for publishers at lowest rates. 

MRS. MARGARETTE MOORE JAEGER 


Author’s Professional Typist 


Madison, Wis. 





601 East Johnson St. 
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THE DAY’S WORK 
(Continued from page 47) 
against the day when he will be a personage 
and his residence be pointed out to patrons 
of the rubberneck wagons. 

A decade of daily journalism, spent 
mostly in an editor’s sanctum, has strength- 
ened this view—and convinced me beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that the less one has 
to explain away in future years, the less 
chance of a sour biographer proclaiming 
to the world the faults one would not show. 
Use your own name, but let it stand over 
nothing which does not represent you at 
your best, and when you succeed your 
relatives will shower you with plaudits and 
tell you they knew you had it in you all the 
while! 
Boston, Mass. 





ALGER STEPHEN BEANE. 


THE SHARKS WILL GET YOU 

IF YOU DON’T WATCH OUT 
THE Forum Epritor: 

| have for some time been thinking of 
offering a contribution in expression of my 
high appreciation of THE Writers’ Dicrst 
in general, and in particular, of the articles 
in “The Song Writers’ Den,” because | 
have run the whole gamut of experiences 
thereunder described. 

At the outset, after I had discovered or 
had been flattered into believing that I had 


some talent that would enable me to become 


a song writer, | began with a thorough 
musician who really had genius and highly 
developed talent. So extraordinary was his 
ability, that he wrote melodies while they 
were being played, sometimes without ask 
ing a repetition, and sometimes in a key 
different from the one in which the melody 
was being played. 

He later completed his musical settings 
and was quite hopeful that we would get 
satisfactory and profitable results. 

Our first result was to learn that all the 
large concerns have their own composers 
whose work receives their first and, gener 
ally, their last preference. 

When that medicine had been well rubbed 
in, my friend moved away and I was left 
alone with my work. 





















I began to reply to “ads” by sending my 
manuscripts here and there and in this man- 
ner received my second dose of experience, 
when one of those shark concerns pro- 
nounced the lyric of one of my completed 
“very good indeed, but the melody 
unsuited for such an excellent lyric.” For 
a named sum they would have their staff 
of musicians set a suitable melody and 
would place the song with music publishers 
who would pay me a royalty of three cents 
per copy. 

I bit, and the deal went through. But it 
would take a million years for me to get 
my investment back. 


songs 


Next I tried the plan of paying for a 
publication which gave me_ seventy-five 
copies for my own use and the plates upon 
which I could print millions of copies as 
needed. 

This plan dragged out the process of 
exploiting, the expense of which is entirely 
out of reach of the little fellow who needs 
the money he hopes to get for his songs. 

Next came a letter inclosing a very invit- 
ing contract, offered with very flattering 
praise of one of my songs. The sender 
would, for five dollars, undertake to bring 
my song to the attention of practically all 
the publishers and was to get a percentage 
on the price obtained for publisher’s rights. 

The publishers all wanted it, I guess not: 
ut I am still wanting the five dollars I sent 
o try the thing out. 

My next inducement came in the form of 
i proposal, so nicely worded and apparently 
-o fair, that I believed that at last I had 
votten on the right course : For $18.00 | was 
0 receive seventy-five copies for my own 
ise and three cents royalty on sales. Price 
i! music to be sixty cents. 

My faith in the concern was increased by 
he fact that the royalty was not very flat- 
‘ering, for I thought they were out to make 
-ome money on the song. 

After much delay and several scolding 
etters, | received my copies for which | 

ould have thanked the concern in language 
not have been mailable, but 


lat would 
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WHY WORRY ABOUT 
YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Thousands of manuscripts are rejected every year— 
handicapped before they start. 


INSURE THEM 


Your manuscripts are valuable. Every market ex- 
tends a welcoming hand to manuscripts, and appear- 
ance plays a most important part in gaining an editor’s 
consideration. Let them start without a handicap. 


IT PAYS 


The greatest success in marketing is assured by em- 
ploying the very best manuscript preparation service 
available, and such service is cheap at any price. 
Our departments—TY PING— REVISING — CRITI- 
CISING—MARKETING—will relieve you of count- 
less worries. We are qualified to render service of 
the highest degree of efficiency in script preparation 
for successful marketing. Into each individual manu- 
script we put our years of experience, because— 
YOUR SUCCESS IS OUR SUCCESS. 

Write for rates and further information; or, forward 
manuscripts for definite quotations. 


Authors Service Bureau pitocttuir’e. 











CONVERT YOUR IDEAS INTO $ §$ $! 


Mail us an idea NOW in any form: for free criticism. 
We build money-making photoplays around your own 
original plot, furnishing action, characters, situations, 
Typing, 50c thousand words; marketing; lowest rates. 


Photo Typing & Revising Bureau 
47 Bergen Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 











INTELLIGENT SERVICE 


Mechanical and technical skill aid in preparing for 


publication manuscripts that produce the desired win- 
ning effect on the minds of editors and producers. 
Submit your manuscript—that is your part. We 


will do the rest—our part. 


M. H. CHESNOR 


Authors’ Representative 


CHICAGO 2803 Fullerton Ave. ILLINOIS 








being a postmaster, I did not use unmailable 
phrases or terms in addressing them. 

The samples proved to me that the cheap 
est form of production was used, and that 
the producers did not produce with any 
purpose of offering for sale. 

If I had a reputation as a song writer to 
be damaged, I think I would have sufficient 
grounds upon which to prosecute if this 
lyric was really offered for sale as placed 
on the sheet with my name attached as 
writer. 

I content myself with believing it was 
never offered. 

Yours cordially, 
E. E. Putnam 
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When a student enrolls with me the first ques- 
tion I ask him is: Why do you wish to write 
fiction? Most student writers want to produce art 
if they’ can, but, above all, they want to earn 
money with their writing. I then try to help them 
realize their ambitions. 

I use no lesson sheets, no printed assignments 
or criticisms, no routine instruction whatever. 
give each writer the help which his copy shows he 
needs. I therefore plan a student’s development 
in two directions: (1) self-discovery and (2) 
technique. All my instruction is founded upon 
the deep conviction that the greatest service any 
teacher can render to a writer is to help him “find 
himself,” to show him what he can write about 
best, what kind of stories are his forte. Fiction 
writing is the most personal of all arts; inevitably 
the writer who sells soonest is he who best ex- 
presses himself; to do this he must understand 
himself: but how many student writers really 
understand themselves? 

Destructive criticism is easy; the difficult thing 
is to tell the writer what to do about it. In most 
cases the cause of faults in a story cannot be dis- 
covered by study of the manuscript; the whole 
performance must be examined; the real answer 
comes when we get at the man behind the manu- 
script. 

For example: Students unable to sell have come 
to me bringing rejected manuscripts which obvi- 


342 Madison Ave. 





The Man Behind The Manuscript 


Self-Discovery an Important Element in Winning Literary Success. 
By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Formerly Fiction Editor of COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
Author of ‘‘Narrative Technique’”’ 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


ously were shameless imitations of the work of 
authors they admired—merely literary flubdub. I 
have talked with them, got them to tell me of 
their own most interesting experience, had them 
write them as simply and unaffectedly as they 
told them, and have, with a few minor changes, 
sold their copy. 

As soon as I have a definite line on the stu- 
dent’s literary habits and knowledge of life I 
let him begin the study of technique—the form 
and structure of the short story. This study is 
merely a search for ways and means most effec- 
tively to express the “message’”’ he has to give the 
world. My method as used in my classes in tech- 
nique here in New York is now set forth com- 
pletely in my new book, “Narrative Technique.” 

Beginners working with me have during the 
present year sold their stories to Pictorial Review, 
Collier’s Weekly, American, Munsey’s, Ainsley’s, 
Young’s, Popular, and others. Most of them 
studied by correspondence. 

The fees for my instruction are: Preliminary 
two months Course in Self-Discovery, $25; four 
months term of Elementary Course, $50; four 
months term of Advanced Course, $80; single 
manuscripts, $10. Payments in installments can 
be arranged. Price of “Narrative Technique,” 
$2.00. Further information given on request. Let 


me know your problem, 
New York City 
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(Continued from page 49) 
tographs. Manuscripts are reported on at once. 
We do not pay for manuscripts.” 

Christian Herald, Bible House, New York City. 
Managing Editor, Rae D. Henkle. Weekly; 5c a 
copy; $2 a year. “Popularly written, story-form 
articles on questions of the day from the 
Christian standpoint. Stories of big jobs accom- 
plished by small-town ministers. Clean, whole- 
some American fiction, short stories and serials. 
Hero stories of the Church. Poems of a short, 
inspirational nature are used, as well as photo- 
graphs. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks, and are paid for on publication at the 
rate of a cent a word and up.” 

Kodakery, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. Editor, A. H. Harscher. Monthly; dc a 
copy; 60c a year. “Can use articles of interest 
to amateur photographers. These must be of an 
instructive nature. May be illustrated or not, 
depending upon the topic. Manuscripts reported 
on promptly, and payment made on publication, 
at a rate depending upon the worth of the article 

articles that are not worth at least ten dollars 
we do not publish.” 

Metropolitan, 1926 Broadway, New York City. 
Editor, Lyon Mearson. Monthly; 25c a copy: 
$3 a year. “Fiction of all kinds and lengths, and 
poetry are used, and photographs with feature 
articles. Reports on manuscripts within three 
weeks, payment being on acceptance, at a rate 
depending upon the value of the feature.” 











Fashionable Dress, 250 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Frances L. Scher, Editor. Monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3 a year. “We need clever writers of 
feature articles—all subjects of interest to the 
modern cultured woman—well written, romantic 
style of English preferred. New York or sub- 
urban writers please call in person with speci- 
mens of material.” | 

High Life, 1465 Broadway, New York City. 
Editors, G. J. and E. D. Houtain. Monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “Our immediate wants 
are: sex stories, daringly frank, but not vulgar. 
up to 3,600 words; short, snappy bits up to 300 
words; short, peppery verse; piquant squibs and 
pertinent paragraphs.” Reports on manuscripts 
immediately; payment on publication at three 
cents a line for prose. 

The National Retail Clothier, 223 W. Jackson 
3oulevard, Chicago, Ill. Editor, ‘Allen Sinsheimer ; 
semi-monthly; 35 cents a copy; $5.00 a year 
“Our present needs are for short ‘stories up te 
200 and 300 words each—‘how’ stories on retai 
merchandising of men’s and boys’ wearing ap 
parel. Photographs are used. Manuscripts are 
reported on within twenty-four hours, and pay- 
ment of one cent a word is made by the tenth of 
the month following acceptance.” 





Radio World, 1493 Broadway, New York City 
Editor, Roland Burke Hennessy; weekly; 15 cents 
a copy; $6.00 a year. “We use photographs an: 
articles pertaining to radio only——no poems. We 
report on manuscripts within ten days, and pay 
within a month.” 
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The School World, Farrington, Me. Editor, 
Harry L. Goodwin; monthly, except July and 
August; 6 cents a copy; .50 cents a year. “We 
use news items relating to school and educational 
activities; no poems, and rarely photographs. We 
report on manuscripts as soon as possible. Our 
rate of payment is small, and we pay on publica- 
tion.” 

The School, 371 Bloor street, W., Toronto, 
Canada. Editor, W. E. Macpherson; monthly, 
except July and August; 20 cents a copy; $1.50 
a year. “We are interested in professional topics 
of interest to teachers in elementary and second- 
ary schools; recent educational methods, move- 
ments and literature. Photographs are also used. 
Manuscripts are reported on in about a week, 
and payment, the rate of which is given on in- 
yuiry, is made on publication.” 





A WORKING LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 37) 

fast cereal, after a lapse of only three or 
four hours since we had switched off the 
light, anxious to go on, but knowing that 
some sleep must be had; we read it on the 
street car, holding it by a hand thrust 
through a strap, the other contriving a cer- 
tain balancing of bundles; we read it when 
we should have been writing editorials, 
tinally determining to combine the two, as 
will be seen by a further comment on 
Crane’s style in our editorial pages. The 
hook, to a lover of Crane, at least, is irre- 
sistible, easily the best managed biography 
of recent months. The entire tragedy of 
Crane is told with a simplicity of handling 
ind a depth of feeling that should serve as 
a model of biographical writing. It was 
not an easy task either; Crane left nothing 
in the way of journals, while his corre- 
spondence was scanty. Besides, there has 
vrown up around Crane a vast body of 
legend that is often difficult to isolate from 
tacts. Happily, however, there are living 
many people who knew Crane in the flesh, 
and of these the most eminent, Joseph Con- 
rad, has written a stirring introduction for 
the volume. Never perhaps did a man have 
triends with more passionate loyalty, or 
lave so huge an army of mean, narrow- 

inded detractors. But out of it all comes 
his thrilling story of one of the most com- 
nanding figures thus far in American lit- 


erature. 


“Stephen Crane: A Study in American 
Letters.’ By Thomas Beers. New York: 
\lfred A Knopf 
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AUTHORS! 


Your Ideas—Your Children. 
Yours Mss.—Their Dress. 


We will dress your children to please 
you and your publisher. 


Manuscripts typewritten, corrected, re- 
vised. Your business is solicited. Samples 
and terms on request. 


THE WRITERS’ OFFICE 


Box 32, Quincy, Iil. 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L, Kimball, 
an editor and consulting critic of established reputation 
ind 14 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of 
writers to a better understanding of story values and 
editorial requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


43 Hermitage Court, Charlotte, N. C. 




















WRITERS! Manuscripts correctly and 
neatly typed for publication at low rates. 
Write for terms. 

HILDA NEWMAN 


Authors’ Agent 


R. F. D. No. 2 Grand Junction, Colo. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED and REVISED 
to meet publishers’ demands. 50c per 1,000 words— 
two carbons. MARKETING manuscripts a specialty. 
Small fee. Write for details. 
EDNA M. STRATTON 

Authors’ Typing Agent 
Frontenac Gardens 267 Elmwood Ave. 

BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











WRITERS — AUTHORS 


l.et me type your manuscripts 
60c per thousand words. 


L. B. MILLIGAN 


6223 Greenwood Ave. Chicago 











ATTENTION! Writers and Authors 

A well-dressed person COMMANDS ATTENTION, 
Manuscripts—to COMMAND ATTENTION—must 
be arranged and typed. Tet me do it for you. 
Write to 


A. D. STECKEL 


Box 211 Fullerton, Pa. 










































































ATTENTION, WRITERS! 
Experience is success. Let a successful 
author market your stories. Write for 
information. 

DELORE DARRIE 
496 South Street Appleton, Wis. 


LET ME TYPE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
in correct form for publication. Prompt 
service. Carbon copy. 1000 words, 50c; 
poems, 2c per line. 

MARTINA D. BAGG 
1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 
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GET THAT STORY IN PRINT! 
We can help you succeed. Submit MSS. 
for criticism, advice and a complete list of 
markets needing your type of material. 
Price, 25c. 


KINGSLEY TYPING COMPANY 
























Essex Fells New Jersey 
SRA 
JOURNALISM --- PHOTOPLAYS --- SHORT STORIES 


Those who desire independence through a 

literary career are offered. 

= EXPERT ene BY Page Se OeAL 

: AUTHORS, EDITORS, EWS- 
PAPERMEN OF HIGH STANDING 

in that side of their art which they can turn 

to the greatest profit. 

MANUSCRIPT SALES DEPARTMENT 
at the disposal of writers (professionals and 
beginners) desiring to dispose of oer manu- 
scripts on a COMMISSION BASIS 

PLOT CHART AND COPYRIGHT 
BOOKLETS FREE 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 


327 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 








Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 
ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Normandie Park Morristown, N. J. 











LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises MSS. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 
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THE COMPLETE WRITER’S 
EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from page 23) 


one copy has been corrected with pencil. 
Place corrected copy before you on the 
copy holder and make indicated corrections 
on first page of original, placing finished 
original on bottom of pile. Treat each 
carbon copy of first page same as original. 
Then correct the pencil-corrected page. 
Begin on second page and treat each page 
the same way. This seems simple but you 
will find it works, and that if the cor- 
rections are made without system, in hap- 
hazard fashion, omissions will occur and 
the pages will not agree. 





THE EDITOR’S JOB 


(Continued from page 21) 


Equally important with the faculty ot 
selecting the things that will appeal to the 
majority, is that of avoiding anything that 
will offend even a very small minority. This 
is an aspect of editorial work that many 
writers fail to grasp. Well written stories 
come to me that contain perhaps some 
veiled slur upon religion, or possibly an 
attack upon some particular religious group. 
or upon some organization such as a tem- 
perance society, or a secret organization, 
such as Masonry. While these may be 
harmless, they are pretty certain to be offen- 
sive to some reader, and in consequence a 
black mark will be registered against the 
editorial policy of that publication. 

So much for the seeming conflict between 
the views of editors and writers. Another 
point in which many writers fail is the intro- 
duction of matter in a story that is foreign 
to its general trend, and to the trend of the 
publication (or class of publications) to 
which it might otherwise be acceptable 
Such an illustration is that of a story re 
cently placed in my hands that was planned 
evidently for one of the more sophisticated 
magazines. But the writer apparently had 
spasms of mental aberration and introduced 
paragraphs strongly religious, then a prayer 
and brought the story to an end with para 
graphs of moral and religious comment. 



























Another recently under my observation 
was a story written for children, intending 
to show them something of the conditions of 
life, the hardships and deprivations under- 
gone in the homes of the Confederate states 
during the Civil War. While the topic was 
not an especially good or cheerful one for 
a child’s story, there was a great deal of 
information given, the pen pictures of fam- 
ily life under such circumstances were good, 
and the boy and girl characters were well 
drawn. But in it was nothing to help the 
child mind assimilate the setting or atmos- 
phere, or the causes which contributed to 
the conditions pictured. To the adult who 
had lived through those times, and had first- 
hand knowledge of causes and conditions, 
it was clear and comprehensible. But a 
child would have been very apt to question 
the reason for things shown, and to have 
found no answer. The writer who sent 
the story to me said it has been rejected by 
many publishers and she was convinced that 
something cardinally was wrong with the 
tale. There was. 

We all are sympathetic toward the men 
who helped toward victory in The Great 
\War. The reading public, however, has 
grown rather tired of war stories, and edi- 
tors have been quick to sense that. Con- 
sequently very good war stories constantly 
are being returned. But recently I had one 
in my hands that at least would have com- 
pelled an editor to consider it carefully, had 
{ not been that at a certain point the writer 
nade it a vehicle for propaganda attackiny 
the administration and management of 
pretty nearly every organization that the 
vovernment has put into effect for alleviat- 
ing the handicaps under which many vet- 
crans have labored. This, of course, made 
the story impossible. 

Pages could be filled showing how easily 
nd frequently good stories are spoiled either 
hv sins of omission or commission. No one 
regrets such spoilation more than the editors 

whom these stories come. But they are 
: a measure helpless; their hands are tied, 
ir it is not their business to tell intending 
contributors how to write acceptable stories, 
uit to select from those which come to them 
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POEMS CRITICISED 


William James Price, experienced Poet 
and Critic, Editor of “Interludes,” a maga- 
zine of Verse, and President and Critic of 
The Verse Writers’ Guild of Maryland, will 
criticise and revise Poems and _ suggest 
markets. Expert analysis and constructive 
suggestions. 5 cents per line; minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 


WILLIAM JAMES PRICE 
2917 Erdman Ave. Baltimore, Md. 




















WRITERS! 
Manuscripts correctly typed and_ revised 
for publication at low rates. Write for 
samples, terms, etc. 


L. O. RYAN, 
Author’s Agent 


Sharonville, Ohio 











WRITERS! Let me correctly prepare 
your manuscripts for publication, thus en- 
hancing their chances for acceptance. 
Terms, samples, etc., upon request. 

E. L. LEDRIDGE 
Authors’ Representative 


P. O. Box 714 Lexington, Ky. 











Let Me Type Your Manuscripts. All work 
neatly and accurately done. Prompt 
service. Rates reasonable. Write for 
terms. 


EDWARD H. WIEDER 
413 Washington St. Allentown, Pa. 











Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed for 
publication. Minor revisions made. 
Prompt service and personal attention. 
Rates reasonable. Write: 


EILEEN W. JOHNSON 
5542 Romaine St. Hollywood, Calif. 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
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A “HOW-TO” BOOK 


An ounce of practical “how-to” advice is worth 
a pound of abstract discussion about theories of 
short-story writing. That is why every short-story 
writer should read and study- 


How To Write 
Short Stories 


(Subscribers’ Edition) 
By L. Josephine Bridgart 

Our regular trade edition of Miss Bridgart’s helpful 
book has been exhausted, but during the period of 
the Short Story Contest which we are conducting 
(see page 1) we are making it possible to obtain the 
“Subscribers’ Edition,” distribution of which we have 
heen obliged to restrict to subscribers only. 


What the Editors 
Want 


Miss Bridgart has made a specialty of the short 
story market. She knows what the magazine editors 
want, Therefore, she discusses writing as a business, 
and clearly shows the great possibilities open to every 
ambitious writer of today. She then goes fully in 
the construction of the plot; how to choose theme; 
the importance of developing a pleasing theme—in 
fact she covers every essential feature in the building 
of a successful short story. These hints alone will 
repay any writer many times over for the price of 
the hook 


An Ornament to 
Your Library 


The book is beautifully bound in durable gray cloth, 
and will be a pleasing addition to your library of 
books on the writer's art. 

The regular price is $1.00. 

This edition cannot be sold except to subscribers. 
But, by subscribing now and filling in the attached 
coupon, 


The Book Will Be Yours — 
Absolutely Free 


(If you are already a subscriber, just attach to the 
coupon the regular price of $1.) 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, O. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati. 


Gentlemen: Herewith find enclosed $3 for a year’s 
subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST and a copy of 
Miss Bridgart’s “How to Write Short Stories.” 


Name 


Street 


City inte Mid eatd Ge tube Se State. 








the acceptable ones, and return the unac- 
ceptable. Still, there are many editors to- 
day who are reaching out a helping hand to 
writers, often merely by a little penciled 
note showing where a story is weak, or giv- 
ing a suggestion as to how a wrong thing 


may be righted. 





HOW TO READ CHARACTER 
(Continued from page 20) 
subjective haze wherein any real rational- 

izing is impossibte. 

2. The reading of motives is superficial. 
The mistake here is to believe that people 
are what they claim to be, or what certain 
isolated acts seem to indicate they are, 
rather than what their total conduct proves 
is the truth about them. Writers who do 
this forget that speech is used far more to 
conceal the truth than to reveal it. Exam- 
ples multiply themselves. In my own house- 
hold, a servant so constantly reiterated her 
hatred of stealing that | became suspicious 
and got my table silver under key just in 
time to prevent its disappearing along with 
some other valuables! 


The “Emotional Transfer 


One of the very commonest forms ol 
conduct that isn’t what it seems to be is 
what is known as the “emotional transfer.” 
An emotion is roused in one situation and 
discharged with more or less violence in 
another. A relative of mine, for instance, 
once blazed up in anger at the window otf 
her bank when a clerk criticized her manner 
of filling out a certain blank.. The manager 
was called to pacify her, and later remarked 
to me that he was sure the lady had a most 
extraordinary temper! She is actually one 
of the most placid and sweet tempered of 
women. I happened to know that on the 
morning in question, just before coming tv 
the bank, she had asked her husband for a 
sizable check for some extravagance, and 
he, after a curt refusal, had turned back to 
his work while she was speaking. She had 
no opportunity—or perhaps no desire—tv 
vent her wrath on her husband, but th: 
bank clerk was the next person she talked 
to, and he criticized her way of managing 
her monev! 
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3. There is a failure to distinguish sharp- 
ly between action and motives. This is a 


more difficult matter to grasp and for a full . 


explanation we should have to plunge at 
length into some fairly complicated psy- 
chological data, but the error is an exceed- 
ingly common one and must be mentioned 
here, with a brief word of explanation. An 
exceedingly large number of young writers 
“see” action without “seeing” motives at all. 


The only cause of unity or consistency 


to the overt behavior of adult character is 
that it is actuated pretty steadily always by 
the same motives or impulses. If, now, 
the writer does not even see these impulses 
or understand them, his characters cannot 
any unity or consistency. His only 
idea of character consistency is that the 
same man is doing everything! He might 
just as well say that the whole story was 
written on the same typewriter! 


have 


Distinguish Between Action and 
Motives 


Notoriously all incurably melodramatic 
writers, the voluminous producers of the 
endless “thrillers” of the wood pulp maga- 
zines seem to have this mental blindness. 
these six-shooter hair-raisers 
the hero robs a train, wins a 
college degree, invents a new process for 
mining silver ore, makes two wives miser- 
able, refuses the amorous advances of a 
pretty stenographer, and has a twisted smile. 
Now the weakness here is not that no 
human being could possibly do all these 
things, but that the motives behind these 
videly dissimilar acts are so unlike that 
they cannot in the brief space of a short 
story be made to seem a characterization 
of one and the same person. The character 
appeal in such a story is, of course, about 
nil. Its absence is usually made the more 
conspicuous by some superficial tag of 
gesture or speech, such as the twisted smile 
hove, a curious cough, or an odd exclama- 
tion! 

\nother type of writer who harbors this 
ird type of misconception of character 

he who makes his characters do any old 
‘hing to “make the story come out right.” 
'le does not realize that every act which he 
records for his story people characterizes 
em in some degree. Recently | read a 


In one of 
before me, 





Authoritative ! 
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versification.” Profit by the advice of a master mind. 

311 Pages. Clothbound, gold lettering. 
Price, Postpaid, $2.00. 
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rejected story in which a labor leader, who. 
at the opening of the story, was presented 
as a fighter, simply walked away from the 
scene when the result of all his work was 
hanging in the balance, at a time when 
anything might break between the bosses 
and the men. Inevitably that action made 
him appear both blind and irresponsible. 
The author, when asked why the labor 
leader wasn’t on the job, explained that his 
absence was necessary “to make the story 
come out right.” In order to finish his 
plot he had falsified his original purpose 
with this character, and, of course, he never 
knew it! 
The Moral Reaction 

t. The search for motives is confused 
with a too strong moral reaction to the 
people being studied. In the three weak- 
nesses dealt with above we had what | 
would call absolute defects in the writer’s 
understanding of his task. In this and the 
next weakness mentioned we have relative 
defects only. A moral reaction to the 
character problems being written about. 
even a very strong one, is sometimes a nec 
essary element in success, but the thing can 
easily be overdone. 

I have before me a story manuscript at 
the end of which I read that the villain 
was lost in a shipwreck at sea. When told 
that this unprepared-for death was undra 
matic, out of character, the writer defended 
herself: “It seems to me that this story 
demands a moral reaction. It follows Emer 
son’s law of compensation. I believe that 
in this world we get what’s coming to us.” 

The truth is that. such a story would ap 
peal to no one who has ever looked beneath 
the surface of any human problem. Mature 
and really reflecting minds know that the 
wicked, alas, often flourish as well as the 
virtuous. Such readers are only irritated 
or disgusted when a writer-fails to presen! 
life as they really know it to be. This mora! 
attitude is a danger to successful work o1 
character when, as in this case, the write! 
busies himself with finding a suitable pun 
ishment for the villain, when he should hx 
putting his time on the why of the villainy 
The writer judges, when he should be try 
ing to understand. 
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The Desire for Sentimental Effects 
The desire for 
forces the writer to distort the truth to 
character. This weakness overlaps that 
mentioned just above. Its prize achieve- 
ment is the far-famed “happy ending.” An 
extremely common form of it, to take but 
one of many forms, is the Cinderella pat- 
tern. The drab, downtrodden creature of 
the first pages is transformed in the end by 
i magic wand into a being of devastating 
charm. This is a story pattern of death- 
less appeal, but it is not the appeal of reali- 
iv; it is the appeal of the fairy tale. Thus 
to sentimentalize human nature is to handi- 
cap yourself in any striving for bigger 
things. 

The above strictures, I grant you, are 
negative; they tell you what you must not 
do really to master character. They pre- 
pare the way, however, for more positive 
suggestions that will come later. 

(Mr. Uzzell’s article in the April Writer’s 

DIGEST is a most practical one on “How to 

Plot a Character Story.”’—Tue Enprrtor.) 





WHAT TO WRITE FOR JULY 
(Continued from page 18) 

could describe exactly how ice cream is 
made and have it published in a_ family 
magazine. A similar article supplied with 
illustrations showing how ice cream is han- 
dled all the way from the ice cream plant 
to the ice cream parlor, with statistics tell- 
ing of the amount of ice cream eaten during 
the summer months would make a fine fea- 
ure for a Sunday newspaper. After a 
little practice a writer will find that it is 
quite easy to write a number of articles on 
one subject, shaping each article to meet the 
special requirements of the magazine that 
it is intended for. 

very writer should keep a record of 
he suitable things to write about for each 
month, as it not only helps them to write 
uch more salable material, but will also 

invaluable as a “brain teaser” when for 

me reason the ideas and germs will not 
come, Such a record, kept conveniently in 

ordinary card. index file, when compiled 
over several years, with every item pertain- 
ing to the month carefully entered, will 
. prove a rich mine to any writer. 





sentimental effects 
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Don’t think that you must be a genius to 
win success. Neither is it necessary to 
waste valuable time and money studying 
tedious, tiresome correspondence courses 
or “lessons.” The real foundation of the 
photodrama is the plot or “idea” upon 
which it is built. Put YOUR idea on paper 
and send it to us immediately. Our Sce- 
nario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
in proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read 
and gladly purchase at substantial figures, 
work that appeals to them as being meri- 
torious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
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YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe it to your- 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE 
WRITING 


(Continued from page 16) 


1 arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low 
And the stars are shining bright 
I arise from dreams of thee, 
And a spirit in my feet 
Hath led me—who knows how? 
To thy chamber window, Sweet. 


Through simplicity of 
Here a caution is necessary. 
Congreve’s little song: 


stanza-pattern 
Read William 


False though she be to me and love, 
I’ll ne’er pursue revenge; 
For still the charmer I approve, 
Though I deplore the change. 
In hours of bliss we oft have met: 
They could not always last; 
\nd though the present I regret, 
I’m grateful for the past. 
The sophisticated reader will have a hard 
time getting any thrill out of a lyric in this 








form of stanza with its alternation of tetra- 
meter and trimeter lines because it is the 
most common of all stanza forms. If the 
words are accompanied by music, as in 
hundreds of hymns done to this pattern, 
the variations of musical phrasing may 
disguise the commonplace form of the 
stanza. For the song that is to be read and 
not sung, no such concealment is possible. 
Many resources are at the lyrist’s disposal. 
He may add a line. 


Oh Love that will not let me go, 
I yield my weary soul to Thee; 
[ give Thee back the love I owe 
That in Thine ocean-depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 
Or he uses a less obvious musical phras- 
ing, as Yeats is fond of doing: 
I will arise and go now, and go to Innis- 
free, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay 
and wattles made; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive 
for the honey bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


Through grace of expression, Goldsmith's 
little song from The Vicar of Wakefield: 


When lovely woman stoops to folly 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy ‘ 
What art can wash her guilt away? 


The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from ev’ry eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom is—to die 
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This pair of quatrains has been widely 
praised for its felicity of expression and 
widely censured for its lack of sincerity. 
Its merit has been 
ereat enough to win the admiration of 
distinguished men of letters and to blind 


Both criticisms are just. 


them to its faults. A sufficiently graceful 
lvric will almost-always do the same. 

Not because it is perfect, but because it 
combines in some measure all of the quali- 
ties we have presented as typical of the 
perfect lyric, William Watson’s Song is 
worthy of study. It is all that its name 
implies : 

SONG 
April, April, 
Laugh thy girlish laughter, 
Then, the moment after, 
Weep thy girlish tears! 
April, that mine ears 
Like a lover greetest, 
If I tell thee, sweetest, 
All my hopes and fears, 
April, April, 
Laugh thy golden laughter, 
But, the moment after, 
Weep thy golden tears! 


| have spoken elsewhere about the danger 
of moralizing. So important is this sub- 
ject to the lyrist, that I quote one of the 
‘est known short poems. in the language. 


THE RAINBOW 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 


The Child is Father of the Man; 
\nd I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


|. not that exactly like Wordsworth! To 
sing divinely, to thrill his reader with a 
beautiful idea more suggested than said— 
and then to dash in his face the cold water 
of moral platitude! Had the poem ended 
three lines sooner, it would have been of its 
kind, perfect. Better to be left hanging 
perilously to a cloud than to be dropped 
suddenly from that high altitude into a 
mill-pond. 

in view of the common conception of 
the lyric as an outburst of joy, it is worth 
noting that the supreme lyrics of the lan- 
guage have heen the product of far different 
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In replying to ads say you saw it in the 
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than the writings of this tria is what I con- 
sider one of the finest lyrics ever written ; 


it is a song of heart-break and despair: 


NON SUM QUALIS ERAM BONAE 
SUB REGNO CYNARAE 

Last night. ah, yester-night, betwixt her 
lips and mine 

There fell thy shadow, Cynara! thy breath 
was shed 

Upon my soul between the kisses and the 
wine; 

And I was desolate and sick of an old 
passion, 
fea, I was desolate and bowed my 
head: 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my 
fashion. 


All night upon mine heart I felt her warm 
heart beat, 

Night-long within mine arms in love and 
sleep she lay; 

Surely the kisses of her bought red mouth 
were sweet; 

But I was desolate and sick of an old 
passion, 

When I awoke and found the dawn 

was gray: 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in 
my fashion. 


I have forgot much, Cynara! gone with the 
wind, 

Flung roses, roses riotously 
throng, 

Dancing, to put the pale, lost lilies out of 
mind; 

But I was desolate and sick of an old 
passion, 

Yea, all the time, because the dance 

was long: 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in 
my fashion. 


with the 


1 cried for madder music and for stronger 
wine, 

But when the feast is finished and the 
lamps expire, 

Then falls thy shadow, Cynara! the night 
is thine; 

\nd I am desolate and sick of an old 
passion, 

Yea, hungry for the lips of my desire: 

I have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in 

my fashion. 


For the would-be popular song writer. 
1 can only say that the principles of verse- 
writing in that special craft are not different 
from those applying to the lyric in general. 
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The average popular song is a very short- 
lived affair, not because it is bad from a 
technical point of view, but because it has 
little or no sincerity. Attractively tricked 
out with catchy music, it wins popular ap- 
proval for a moment, and then vanishes. 
lf you wish to write a song that is to live, 
you must build it on one of the fundamental 
emotions hidden so deep within the average 
man that he often does not know they are 
there; and sentimentality will never take 
ihe place of emotion. Time exposes all 
such counterfeits and relegates them to 
limbo. 

We have room for truly popular songs 
in this country. The Star-Spangled Banner 
is too difficult and pretentious to be a popu- 
lar song in any but an official sense. Such 
a production as the Marseillaise is yet to be 
horn among us. There are many phases of 
our national life that the lyrist has never 
touched. These, it seems to me, offer a 
volden opportunity to the sincere writer 
with a lyric gift. 





HOW TO WRITE HUMOR 


(Continued from page 11) 


Observe how easy the following 
joke takes formation: 


a stop. 


Tourist—And how is the trolley service 

n Russia? 

Native—Terrible! The car comes to a 
dead stop every time the Pole gets off. 

You have now boarded the trolley and 
the conductor is asking for fare. Literally 
speaking, fare has two meanings, although 
spelled differently. The other “fair” per- 
tains to the weather. Now, ask the con- 
ductor about the weather and have him 
reply in sharp contrast, thusly: 

Passenger—What kind of weather is in 
tore for us today? 
Conductor—Fare, please! 


id you notice the straps in the car? 
Certainly ! Remember the strap your teacher 
used when you were naughty? Here we 
have a real good example in contrast. One 
strap is for comfort (try and get it). The 
No, the comfort. The other strap 
signifies pain — somewhere in France, or 
rather, pants. Just picture your school 
teacher standing and holding on to a strap. 
Would vou give her your seat? Let us see: 


strap? 
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CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 
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Tuition for Mail Course to 
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Let Us Do Your Typing. Manuscripts, 
50—75c per 1000 words; poems, 2c a line; 
form letters and follow-up letters, 25c a 
page of 25 lines. Work done promptly 
and accurately by 

The Badger Typing and Revising Bureau 
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author and critic. Marketing. 

Typing by a Gold Medal Typist. Un- 
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Song Lyrics and Poetry revised, criticised 
and typed. 

TELL. US what you have, what you 
want, and we'll tell you what we can do. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
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Careful Reading and Criticism by 
experienced writer. 


MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
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/red—I| always surrender my seat to my 
teacher when in a trolley car. 
Ned—You're a perfect gentleman! 
l'red—The truth is I can’t see her stand- 
ing over me with a strap in her hand. 


[ could go on and name hundreds of 


things found in a trolley car alone. Many 
of them have two meanings. You can do 
the same. Try it and see. Make your 
jokes original, above all things and the 
editor will show you the color of his checks 
in no time. 


(Mr. Fisher’s next article will deal 
with humor in the animal kingdom.) 





“BOOKS? HUMPH! ILL KEEP 


"EM, NOT WRITE ’EM!” 
By Russet PINE 


(The magazine's head bookkeeper 
reads a poetry column and decides to 
take life easy.) 


Gosh, these poets have it easy! 

That was sure a rotten verse; 

That guy’s rhyme is weak and wheezy 
Couldn’t possibly be worse. 





Think [ll try my hand at writing- 

! can write a better “pome”— 

Why, it makes me feel like fighting! 
All they do is sit at home, 

Loafing, while J juggle figures 

On my high-stool with my pen: 


Well, I’ve found a better—— 


“Figures!” Now what word makes rhythm 


with that one? 


Bigures, or Cigures, or Digures, or—Darn! 
Doggone! I just simply can not get at one: 
Gigures, or Higures—I’m bare as a barn! 


“My darling, my dearest, my Spanish 


Anitra— 

“My passion for you, dear, will never grow 
calm ; 

“My lover, my beauty,——” 


“Anitra!’’ Now that one just simply will 


not rhyme; 


Banitra, Canitra, Danitra,—oh, heck! 
It isn’t so easy; I’m having a tough time— 
Well, mebbe that poet did work for his 


check ! 























THE IDEAL COURSE IN 


News Writing and Correspondence 





List of the Lessons 


Lesson 1, Newspaper re 
ence a Promising Fiel 

Lesson 2. What News Is. 

News Sources, 

How to “Handle” the 


Lesson 3. 

l-esson 4. 
Story. 

Lesson 5. How to Get the Story 
to the Paper. 

Lesson 6, Newspaper Correspond- 
ence, 

Lesson 7, 


Lesson 8, 


How to Prepare Copy. 
General Instructions. 
l.esson 9. What to Avoid, 


Lesson 10. Correspondence as a 
tread Winner—the Trades, 


Lesson 11. Where to Sell It. 








Two Books Given Away--- 
See “B” Coupon 


“How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” 
By Felix J. Koch. In this book 
Mr. Koch tells you how to sell your 
iewspaper articles to more than 
one paper—as muny as you can get 
to use them. This is known as syn- 
ication,” and means an immense 
crease in your earning power, 
iis is not a book merely about 
ndicatin but about how to do it. 
The Writer's Question and 
‘ Book,’ by Harry V. Mar- 
uthor of “The Ideal Course in 
rt Story Writing answers, 
a simple, concise = the thou- 
nd and one questions that bother 
e new writer—such as whether 
should write to the editor when 
you send him a manuscript, etc. 
It will save you hours of looking 
rough books and magazines for 
the answer to each question as it 
comes up, 











I 
“A” Coupon 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


l 
I 
Gentlemen: Please send me the 
1! DE AL COURSE IN NEWS- 
RITING AND CORRESPOND- 
| NCE, —_ Free Criticism Certifi- 
a < and enter my name on THE 
W RIT ; R’S DIGEST list for one 
I will pay the postman $5 
pon sai of the Course, and I 
I: serve the privilege of returning 
a > Course at the end of five days 
it is not all you claim it to be 
be nd receive my money back. 
“tg 
x 
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Tree ere 


is written especially for the man and Woman who have not 
had previous experience or instruction in writing. It is 
written by an experienced newspaper man who is not only 
himself a writer of unusual ability, but has the rare faculty 
of telling what he has learned to the beginner. His Lesson 
on “What News Is” alone is worth the price asked for the 
Course — because “news” is the hardest thing that the 
student writer has to learn—the way it is usually taught. 
The Ideal Course, however, makes you see in just one 
Lesson what “News” is all about. And from then on the 
rest is easy. 


TELL IT TO SELL IT! 


Write it so you can sell it! That is the purpose of the 
Course, and that is why we have devoted a special section 
of the Course to a list of magazines and papers that pay 
well for the different kinds of writing that the Course tells 
you how to write. And that isn’t all—through the Special 
10-Day Service Offer which we describe below, you are 
kept in touch with the new markets each month by “The 
Writer’s Market,” published in THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


—which is sent you FREE. 
We Criticise Your Manuscript---F REE 


By a special arrangement which we have made with 
the author, he will criticise three of your articles before 
you send them out to the editors. In this way he can make 
constructive suggestions that will give quality and a 
professional air to your work. For this purpose each 


Course contains Free Criticism. Certificates which you can 
use any time you choose. 


OUR SPECIAL 10-DAY SERVICE OFFER 


The regular price of THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS WRITING 


AND CORRESPONDENCE is $5. But to make the COURSE stand 
for the very last word in service we are making, for a strictly limited 
period of 30 days, the gee amazing offer: 

For the regular price of the Course, or $5, we will send you the 
Course—postage paid by Ratha the Free Criticism Service—and THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST for one year—twelve big numbers filled with 
practical articles by men who have made good, and containing each 
month an up-to-date list of new markets. To get this remarkable bargain, 
just fill out the “A” Coupon and mail to us—TODAY,. Don’t even take the 
time to send the money. If you are already a subscriber to TH 
WRITER’S DIGEST, we will ae your subscription a year, or mail 
it to a friend if you ‘desire. 

In place of THE WRITER'S DIGEST we will send you two im- 
ortant books for writers—‘‘How to Syndicate Manuscripts, ”" by Felix 
f. Koch, and “The Writer’s Question and Answer Book," by. Harry V. 
Martin. Both authors are men of recognized ability, Mr. och being 
the most prolific writer of syndicated feature material in the country, 
and Mr. Martin being author of “The Ideal Course in Short Story 
Writing.” Both books will give you valuable information along the same 
lines as your Course. To get the Course and the two books, use the 


“BY” COUPON. 








**B’? COUPON 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 

22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Gentlemen: Please send me THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE, with Free Criticism Certificates, 
and the following books: “How to Syndicate Manuscripts” and “The 
Writer’s Question and Answer Book.” am to pay the postman $5 upon 
receipt of the Course. It is understood that within five days I can return 
the Course and receive my money back if I am not satisfied in every 
way with the Course, 
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Type 


Your Scenarios 


from the 
first draft 
to the 
finished 
manuscript 
ona 


Remington Portable 


Typing your own scenarios saves money —of course. But 
composing on the handy little machine does more than that. 
The speed of the machine keeps pace with the flying thought. 
This facilitates composition and inspiration comes more nat- 
urally. Corrections are easy on typewritten drafts — and so 
is re-copying. 

The machine is more than a time-saver to the author. It is 
an inspiring helper—because it makes writing easier. 

The Remington is truly the “feature” portable typewriter, 
with the four-row, standard keyboard —just like the big 
machines. Simplest to learn, and easiest to operate. The 
leading portable typewriter—in sales and popularity. 

Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington Portable. 
Sold by over 3,000 dealers and Remington branches every- 
where. Easy payment terms if desired. 


Sign and mail this coupon and we will send our illustrated ** For You—For Everybody’’ which 
tells how the Remington Portable helps you to turn out first-class manuscript, easily and quickly. 








Address Department 24 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 





